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An Address delivered before the Alumni of the Theological School a 
Cambridge, on July 20, 1852. By Witviam P. Loyr.]} 


GENTLEMEN, FELLow-ALUMNI OF THE THEOLOGICAL ScHooL, AND 
AssociaTEs IN Sacrep StupDiEs : — 


Tue revolving year has once more brought us to- 
gether, from our several posts of study and of labor, to 
the scene of our early culture. We gather to this com- 
mon centre to interchange the greetings and the reminis- 
cences which are inspired by the place. The place is 
verily the same upon which our youthful eyes looked; 
but many who are associated in our minds with these 
halls of learning have passed from among the living, 
We are constrained to ask the indulgence of those who 
survive, while we confess that we miss the dead. “ The 
voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” And yet the heart, though relentless Time may 
substitute another for the first-born of its affections, can- 
not and will not withhold its blessing. 

Among those whose familiar faces are no longer seen in 
our gatherings, our minds revert with a peculiar tenderness 
to one who has dropped out of our circle during the past 
year. If we were seeking for an example of the power 
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and beauty, as well as of the productiveness, of that 
truth which we prize, and which we deem it a privilege, 
according to the measure of our several abilities, to 
unfold and to advocate, where could we find such an 
example more likely to command the attestation of a 
general consent, than in the genius and virtues of Wil- 
liam Ware? 

As a teacher of morals and religion, he fulfilled his 
sacred office meekly and faithfully many years, appre- 
ciated highly by those whose favor is not easily secured, 
and only accorded to a rare union of worth and talent. 
Not his, indeed, that flame of soul and of speech which, 
like “the Fiery Cross” of the Highlands, is borne swiftly 
through the land, to rouse the true followers of Christ to 
do service for their Lord, — “ Herald of battle, fate, and 
fear”; but in still and quiet places, where no gusty 
winds of passion caused the light to flare, his Christian 
candle shone, and revealed the beauty of the sanctuary. 

In the department of letters and high art our lamented 
friend had achieved no common fame. It is but using 
the words of a foreign judge, herself familiar with the 
triumphs of the pen, to say that his “works, by their 
high aim and their fine execution, claim the respect 
of all.” 

And if we look at what he was, apart from the distin- 
guished place he had gained for himself in the public 
estimation, and apart, too, from the services which he 
rendered to religion and to letters, we see a combination 
of sound thought, steady conviction, manly mildness, 
and Christian excellence, which reflects honor upon that 
portion of the Church in whose communion his charac- 
ter was nurtured, and to whose faithful keeping he has 
intrusted a spotless name. 

On the fresh grave of our departed brother this hum- 
ble tribute is laid in token of a friendship long and 
gratefully enjoyed. 

And the mind passes easily from him whose idea has 
been affectionately called up, to the subject which has 
been chosen for our meditation on the present occasion. 
I propose to speak, as I may be able, of the Faculty of 
Imagination considered in its Relations to Religion, 
and of the uses to which it may and ought to be sub- 
servient in regard to faith, devout sentiment, conscience, 


and life. 
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Starting, in this discussion, with the assumption, that 
there can be no true and generous culture for man that 
does not recognize the religious element in his nature ; 
that to regard man as a believing soul is to take a higher 
and worthier view of humanity than to esteem him a 
mere intelligence ; that all sane thought must culminate 
in God; that worship is the master sentiment of the 
heart; and that “spirits are finely touched and to fine 
issues” only by that motive-power which comes from 
belief in things unseen, spiritual, eternal ;— assuming 
this, I say, we must expect confidently to find ourselves 

endowed with faculties the chief use and design of which 
are religious. ‘The outward senses with no greater cer- 
tainty indicate the object for which they were given, 
than does man’s mental and moral constitution point to 
and determine the relations he sustains to God. No 
one in a sane condition can hesitate to aflirm that the 
eye was meant for seeing outward objects. The eye, 
like any other bodily organ, may be disordered, and in 
such disordered state will not convey to the mind true 
pictures of the external world. And the eye in a healthy 
state does yet need the education which use and experi- 
ence and judgment give it, that it may transmit correct 
ideas concerning the figures of objects and their dis- 
tances from the observer, and their relative place and 
magnitude in the picture which we survey. But still no 
one questions that the eye is made for seeing, and that 
it answers its intended purpose. 

We may affirm the same of our internal vision. 
There is given to every human being a faculty to re- 
ceive ideas concerning the spiritual world. This faculty 
is as worthy of credence as are the external senses. It 
is liable to diseases, many and mournful; and in its 
diseased state it conveys to the mind monstrous images. 
But this fact does not justify us in distrusting the ideas 
which grow out of this part of our constitution. The 
only evidence we have of the existence and reality of 
the material world is what we receive through the 
senses; and, in like manner, the only evidence we 
have of moral and religious realities is what we gain 
through our moral and spiritual constitution. ‘The out- 
ward eye may be aided, and its power and range of 
vision may be wonderfully strengthened and enlarged, 
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by the telescope, which opens to us wonders of which, 
in its absence, we should have had no notion. So the 
inward vision of the soul may be rectified and extended 
by revelation, which is a telescope through which we 
look at the wonders of the spiritual world, and learn 
much concerning God, and the future life, and the soul’s 
destiny, which unassisted reason would in vain have 
searched for. But still we must be convinced that, as 
the telescope would be of no use to a man blind or to a 
being who never had any organ of vision, so revelation 
would be of no avail were there not given to man a 
religious constitution, which enables us to employ for 
our benefit the extraordinary illumination and _ helps 
which Heaven has gracidusly furnished. So that, what- 
ever, theory any body of believers may see cause to 
entertain of Christianity, of its origin, its purposes, its 
credentials, or its doctrines, matters not so far as our 
present discussion is concerned. We may affirm, with 
some Christians, that this internal organization which 
man received in the beginning from the Creator was 
deranged and diseased at the Fall, so that what was 
designed to be, and at first actually was, an unerring 
guide, is now untrustworthy by itself. But few, if any, 
advocates of this theory of the fall of man would be 
disposed to press it so far as to deny the existence of all 
ability whatever. ‘There remains, by common consent, 
the passive ability to be assisted by Divine illumination 
and influence. ‘There is left in human nature, by the 
confession of all, some portion of its “original bright- 
ness” and purity, or salvation would not be even con- 
ceivable or desirable by us. 

There are certain associations in men’s minds that 
lead them to speak slightingly of the imagination, as 
though this faculty had no useful and holy ends to pro- 
mote. What is imaginary is so often contrasted with 
what is absolutely true and real, that the practical man 
is inclined to conceive a quite low and unjust estimate 
of one constituent part of human nature. A lively im- 
agination is commonly looked upon as the distinguish- 
ing attribute of youth, and is regarded as the opposite of 
mature, manly sense. ‘he man of imagination, in the 
popular judgment, is one who pursues shadows, and 
builds castles in the air; who keeps aloof from the busi- 
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ness of the world; who weeps over fictitious descrip- 
tions of poverty and suffering, and trembles at scenic 
representations of distress, but when he meets with des- 
titution and wretchedness in real life, turns away with 
disgust, or “ passes by on the other side,” and leaves the 
sufferer to his fate. He is usually described as one who 
knows nothing of the world’s business; who, when 
placed in a situation that calls for action, shows himself 
awkward and undecided. He isa fine theorist, full of 
ideal plans for remodelling society, who thinks it per- 
fectly easy to alter men’s customs and eradicate their 
prejudices, and to introduce new institutions among a 
people, however alien they may be from the temper and 
actual condition of that people. 

Through these prejudices it happens that the imagina- 
tion, as a faculty of the mind, is undervalued. It is 
regarded at best only as a source of entertainment to the 
mind in its hours of relaxation, but as having no right- 
ful relation to religion. Imagination is considered, with 
respect to the mind, much in the same way as the 
painted window of some ancient building, which con- 


veys the light to those who are within in beautiful . 


colors, but does not serve as a medium through which 
outward objects may be discerned in their true forms 
and positions. 

It is important that such misconceptions as these 
should be corrected. “The faculty of imagination,” to 
use the language of a modern philosophical writer, “ is 
thé great spring of human activity, and the principal 
source of human improvement. As it delights in pre- 
senting to the mind scenes and characters more perfect 
than those which we are acquainted with, it prevents us 
from ever being completely satisfied with our present con- 
dition, or with our past attainments, and engages us con- 
tinually in the pursuit of some untried enjoyment, or of 
some ideal excellence. Hence the ardor of the selfish to 
better their fortunes, and to add to their personal accom- 
plishments ; and hence the zeal of the patriot and the 
philosopher to advance the virtue and the happiness of 
the human race. Destroy this faculty, and the condi- 
tion of man will become as stationary as that of the 
brutes.” 

‘ But imagination is not merely instrumental in pro- 
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moting the outward improvement and prosperity of 
men. It sets before the mind in lively colors the moral 
convictions of the understanding, and so moves the will 
to do what conscience dictates should be done. The 
principles of morality and the rules of right conduct, as 
they are formally deduced by our reasonings, are like 
the dry bones which the prophet saw in his vision. 
They have no life so long as they remain mere specula- 
tions in the intellect. But when the imagination acts 
upon them, they become “alive and powerful. ” Hence 
the advantage which the poet enjoys over the calm 
philosopher or the severe logician as a teacher of moral 
truth. In the language of an old English writer, “ He 
doth not only show the way, but giveth so sweet a pros- 
pect into the way, as will entice any man to enter into 
it; nay, he doth, as if your journey should lie through a 
fair vineyard, at the very first give you a cluster of 
grapes, that full of that taste you may long to pass 
further.” 

In the Scriptures, both of the Old and of the New 
Testament, we find that pictures are presented to the 
imagination by allegory, parable, and other figures, in 
order that the heart may be touched and the conduct 
rectified. So much was this method of instruction em- 
ployed by the Author of Christianity, that, as we read in 
the Record, “without a parable spake he not unto the 
multitude.” 

Moreover, inspiration was conveyed in ancient times, 
not through the discursive and generalizing intellect, but 
through the imagination. ‘The inspired men who are 
famous in Bible story were seers. ‘They saw visions, 
and they uttered boldly what they saw. Their office 
was to see, morally, spiritually, for the benefit of their 
countrymen. ‘They lived aside from the active interests 
of the world, their minds being free from the cares and 
not agitated by the passions w rhich were maddening the 
multitude about them, with few wants, simple habits, 
and a severe moral regimen. This training and such 
a mode of life kept their minds calm, clear, and well 
balanced, susceptible to impressions from the universe, 
from the annual changes of nature, from the current of 
passing events, from Providence, and from that higher 

action of the Divine Intelligence upon the human soul 
which we name inspiration. 
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The Hebrew prophets and moralists were seers. And 
this general way of indicating their office includes vari- 
ous particular functions. Sometimes it was foreseeing, 
as when they penetrated the veil that hides from mortal 
eyes coming events. Sometimes it was retrospect; for 
it was one among their various duties to look back and 
revive the memory of old transactions. Sometimes it 
was simple observation; their leisure and position apart 
from the busy throng enabling them to see some things 
which were hid from those who were enveloped in the 
dust and smoke of life’s battle. Sometimes it was in- 
sight and intuition, as when they applied themselves to 
penetrate into the interior of any subject, and to discover 
its real nature. Sometimes it was such a vision of God 
and of the spiritual world as is given to the pure intel- 
lect in its higher moods, through faith, — the soul’s eye, 
“the vision and the faculty divine.” 

Thus the Hebrew moralists and divines were appro- 
priately named seers. They looked about them, and 
were impartial spectators of life on this earthly theatre. 
They looked upward and saw visions of God. ‘They 
looked forward into eternity. All true and effective mor- 
alizing is prospective ; it has respect to the recompense 
of reward or of punishment which is the result of good 
or bad conduct. They looked into men; noted their de- 
fects and their evil propensities ; and they declared with 
an honest plainness what they saw. Finally, they 
looked into and studied the nature of things, man’s na- 
ture, the complicated structure of human society, and the 
Divine nature ; and they drew out and constructed, from 
their observations and meditations, a system of absolute 
truth and duty, a theology and a morality. 

And we may say with as much truth as when the 
same was affirmed of old,—that “where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” The best moral interests of 
any community require that there should be in that com- 
munity a distinct body of men, who, by their training 
and culture, shall be the seers of their times. What the 
prophets were in Hebrew society are the literary men, 
the scholars, the thinkers, and especially the poets (who, 
by virtue of their gift and calling, ought always to be the 
moralists and divines indeed of their period), in our 
modern civilization. Leave out of the treasury of the 
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world’s recorded wisdom all its imaginative literature, 
(and under the head of imaginative literature may be 
included, not merely what we call fictitious works, as con- 
tradistinguished from what is credible and authentic in 
poin? of fact, but every exhibition in prose, or in high 
epic narrative, or through fervid lyric strains, of pure 
ideal truth, whether the ideas have been gained by the 
unaided action of the human mind, or by supernatural 
communications,) and we may easily convince ourselves 
how greatly the world would be a loser in respect to its 
moral and religious interests. ‘The image-seeing faculty 
is the believing faculty. This appears to be the great 
function for which this faculty was designed in the econ- 
omy of human nature. The critical understanding may 
controvert and disallow every article of a positive creed. 
What then? ‘This does not determine the question of 
religion. ‘The soul, if true to itself, will not be the slave 
of the understanding. It will assert its rights, and be- 
lieve in spite of the reason, which is, after all, a subordi- 
nate faculty, not the master-principle in man. The soul 
will have its ideals, notwithstanding the dogmatic ques- 
tionings and denials of reason. And in order to moral- 
ize to any practical purpose, and with a view to endur- 
ing impressions upon the conscience and life, there must 
be opened to the believing faculty a vision of ideal truth, 
When the soul of any people enjoys no such ideal vision 
of God, of Providence, of a Divine Lawgiver, of immor- 
tality, of retribution, the conscience is enfeebled. All 
worldly motives, derived from things seen and temporal, 
are insufficient to put in activity man’s higher powers 
and sentiments. ‘The motive-force for this purpose must 
come from the unseen world. Faith may be likened to 
the pendulum which vibrates continually between the 
eternity of the past and the eternity of the future; and 
this it is that sets in motion and keeps in regular motion 
the springs of the soul, and causes to be indicated upon 
the dial-plate of conscience the duties of every hour. 

But it is a great mistake into which the rationalist is 
apt to be betrayed, to suppose that faith is the result of 
logic. In the natural order of human development, the 
reasoning faculty is not the first to be unfolded. Imagi- 
nation precedes the understanding in the order of time. 
We believe long before we submit our belief to the 
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scrutiny and sceptical analysis and revision of reason. 
“ Faith,” we read in Scripture, “is the evidence of things 
not seen.” ‘These words reverse the rationalistic method. 
The philosophy of the schools affirms that faith is the re- 
sult of evidence. The spiritualism of the Bible takes a 
quite different view of the matter. Faith springs up 
spontaneously in the soul, and seems to be the product, 
according to the operation of a primary law of our spirit- 
ual constitution, of the relation which we sustain to the 
universe and to the Creator of all things; in the same 
manner as perception of material objects is the product 
of that relation which is fixed, by a law of our physical 
frame, between our minds and the external world. The 
proper and only evidence to us of the existence of the 
material world is our perception of it through the senses. 
And so faith is the proper and only evidence of things 
not seen. Again, the child’s perceptions of outward ob- 
jects are at first inexact and confused. By degrees the 
organs of perception gain strength, and judgment and 
experience rectify their impressions. The analogy holds 
here, too, in regard to the soul. The imagination is at 
first filled with ideas from the Infinite whole. These 
ideas are not clearly defined, but they are not, on that 
account, less impressive and awful. Grant that the mind 
as yet is in a chaotic state, by reason of such vast, un- 
formed, dimly-lighted imaginings. Still a state of chaos 
in the mental, as in the material creation, precedes a 
state of order. Here are the materials lying in the 
mind “ without form and void,” out of which reason may 
construct a world full of beneficent arrangements and 
glorious beauty. 

If, then, a human being could succeed in removing 
from his mind all the ideas on the subject of religion 
which he may have received from theological systems or 
by his own reasonings, and though he should call him- 
self by none of the names by which sects and schools 
are designated, though he might deny and reject every 
article of every positive faith in Christendom, he is not 
necessarily an unbeliever; he is not, as a matter of 
course, an irreverent, irreligious man. He has parted 
with his opinions; but in the absence of these, his soul, 
even while it confesses that it knows not what to be- 
lieve, and cannot express itself in logical or theological 
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formulas, is yet conscious of an unusual elevation, is pro- 
foundly serious, is filled with wonder and awe. It is 
possible, then, and what is not unlikely to occur, that the 
mind of an individual] may be in such a condition as to 
demur to, and perhaps reject, every dogma which specu- 
lative theology can present ; and yet, along with this in- 
tellectual scepticism, there may be a strong inclination 
towards religion, —a willingness to accept it without any 
exact statements and definitions, and to repose in its 
promises and hopes, — a craving for its enlightening, cen- 
soling, restraining influences, — and an assurance of its 
power to sanctify and to save. 

For lack of attention to this natural order in which the 
religious ideas and affections are unfolded, great mistakes 
are frequently made in the education of the young, and 
serious injury inflicted on the souls of those who are 
commencing life. It is a cruel injustice and tyranny 
that would force upon the tender mind the stiff, hard, ex- 

act forms of belief which mature intellects have shaped 
for themselves. The effect of such a system of religious 
education is, as all know who had a taste in their child- 
hood of the iron discipline of a Puritanical home, to dis- 
gust one to the whole subject of religion. ‘The nature 
that has been so harshly treated in youth takes its ven- 
geance afterwards, when it becomes its own master, by 
the most lawless opposition to that which it ought to 
love. 

It is, for these reasons, a question whether it is wise 
or well ever to attempt, in the case of the young, to 
mould into any particular shape their thoughts on relig- 
ion. Let the imagination, at that period, look at things 
in the large. Let the mind stock itself with ideas. Let 
the marvels of the universe make what impressions they 
will upon the fresh, wondering, susceptible mind. What 
does such a mind want of the prosy theologies and crab- 
bed philosophies of the schools? Such things are need- 
ed, if at all, in some subsequent stage of the individual’s 
progress. The questions, what special form his religion 
shall take, how much and exactly what articles his creed 
shall embrace, and whether this or that proposition is 
tenable on the ground of reason, — these are all matters 
for distinct consideration. Before such inquiries rise in 
the mind, that mind, if it have been unfolded naturally, 
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has been carried, by the influence of imagination, beyond 
the sphere of the senses, has laid hold of the unseen, the 
spiritual, the infinite, and has thus gained for itse If the 
conviction that there is a real foundation for religion. 
And a rigid rationalism which should pronounce this 
state of mind to be of no value, and should persist in un- 
derstanding faith as simple assent to evidence, or the re- 
ception into the mind of certain dogmas, would prove 
itself the worst enemy of faith, because it would be so 
little in harmony with the mixed nature of man. 

It would be a groundless assumption, contradicted by 
all the facts of life and human experience, to suppose 
that a strong practical faith, such as human beings need 
to carry them through the trying exigencies of this world, 
can be the product of reason alone, without any aid from 
the imagination and the affections. The Scriptures en- 
courage no such vain idea. ‘They affirm that “with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness.” And the heart 
can be stirred and affected only by presenting truth in a 
lively form to the imagination. It has been the steady 
and all but universal conviction of the world, that sym- 
bols are needed to assist the action of the mind; that 
there must be consecrated places, and an external ser- 
vice, in order to make the convictions of the understand- 
ing permanent and effective. ‘The Christian Church 
aims not only to furnish weekly instruction for men’s 
minds, but through the eucharist secures a real presence 
of Christ among his followers. What can mere abstrac- 
tions do to excite devout sentiments? ‘The philosopher’s 
abstraction of a law or system of laws has no power over 
men. The idea of God must be brought before the 
mind in a personal shape, in order that it may exert any 
influence upon the life. The image of a Father in 
heaven which Christianity furnishes is such a distinct 
personality, and presents an object to which the faith 
and affections of the soul are drawn, and upon which 
they repose with satisfaction. 

The need of some mental figure to give vividness and 
practical power to men’s faith is illustrated in the relig- 
ion of the Jews. It is true that the Hebrew law ex- 
pressly forbade all graven images, all visible representa- 
tions of the Deity, and this it did in order to guard the 
Israelites against the impurities of idolatry. But the 
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Hebrew religion did not condemn all exercise of the im- 
agination. It did not forbid all mental images of God. 
The Jewish Scriptures, especially the writings of the 
prophets, abound in such images, “by which they seek to 
aid the conceptions and vivify the faith of the worship- 
per. One of the familiar and favorite modes of conceiv- 
ing of God, employed in the Scriptures, is as a word or 
voice. ‘The images that come to the mind through the 
ear were not liable to the same perversions as those 
which are gained through the eye. Sound is fugitive, 
and cannot be represented by any visible semblance. It 
may be recalled to the mind by written alphabetical 
characters. But this instrument of thought and symbol 
of sound does not result from any natural relation of the 
sign to the thing signified. It is an arbitrary method of 
notation, adopted for convenience, to facilitate the inter- 
course of one mind with another. The characters of 
written speech are not imitations, like picture-writing, of 
any outward objects. If they were, they might have been 
employed for idolatrous purposes. And therefore, in call- 
ing God the Word, and teaching the Hebrews to con- 
ceive of the Deity under this image, the Scriptures ap- 
pealed to the imagination, while at the same time they 
avoided the danger of leading to idolatry. 

Moreover, music was encouraged by the Hebrew re- 
ligion. ‘The Psalms have furnished fit language for the 
utterance of devotional sentiment in every period since 
the time when they were originally composed. And 
music exerts an influence, not only upon the heart, in in- 
spiring devout emotions, but also upon the imagination, 
as was shown when it was proposed to the Hebrew ex- 
iles in Babylon, by their haughty conquerors, to sing one 
of their sacred songs. ‘The proposal brought before 
them the image of their lost country, of their forsaken 
altars, and of the invisible object of their homage, and 
drew from them the pathetic exclamation, “ How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 

The figurative style of the Scriptures furnishes addi- 
tional proof how much the imagination has been relied 
upon in the religious culture of mankind. Neither in 
the writings of the Old Testament, nor in those of the 
New, do we meet with philosophical statements of moral 
truth. Nothing like a creed or summary of belief is fur- 
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nished in the Bible. We find figurative expressions of 
moral and religious ideas. Christianity adapts itself in 
this respect to the minds of men, which are most power- 
fully and usefully impressed by truth when it is pre- 
sented, not in an abstract, but in a concrete form. 
Christ, considered as a teacher, did not reason with men. 
He drew up no system of well-connected opinions. He 
published no table or tables of moral precepts. If he 
would answer the practical question, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” he did not discourse upon the subject in a dry, 
didactic manner. But he uttered a parable. He drew a 
picture from real life, and left the picture, thus presented 
to the imagination, to make what impression it might 
upon the heart. Moreover, we find that in the Christian 
records the Author of our faith is always personally 
connected with what he taught. The Scriptures do not 
furnish a body of well-compacted abstract truth, theolog- 
ical and moral,—a Christianity which may be separated 
from Christ, and which may be adopted in this abstract 
form by the mind. ‘The positive and remarkable words 
of the Master are, —“ I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.’ “ Abide in me, and I in you.” “ As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me.” He seems to have 
anticipated that the power of his religion to affect the 
souls, and to influence and mould the lives of men, would 
be diminished by the attempts that would be made to 
reduce it to a body of doctrines or laws. 

But although Christ, instead of giving to the world a 
theology in the philosophical or scholastic sense, ad- 
dressed himself to the catholic ideas and sentiments that 
belong to all human souls, systems almost without num- 
ber have been built upon his words. Articles the most 
abstruse in character, and the most contrary to each other, 
have been deduced by an honest, or wrested by a per- 
verse logic, from the simple language of the Great 'Teach- 
er. The same eflect is produced by this mode of treat- 
ing Christian truth, as if the chemist should undertake to 
analyze a rose, in order to satisfy the mind that is curi- 
ous to know the nature and composition of this flower. 
The process yields perhaps a little powder and a little 
gas. Are we satisfied with the rose in this abstract 
form? Is there any beauty in the result that we should 
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desire it? Has it any fragrance to gratify the sense ? 
And is there in the chemist’s possession any skill that 
will teach him to reverse the process, to put together the 
separated elements, and to restore the blooming, scented 
flower which has been spoiled, that we may get at the 
secret of its nature ? 

In like manner philosophy may analyze the faith of 
the soul; may take it to pieces, resolve it into its con- 
stituent elements, and show of what it is composed. 
But in this abstract form it is worthless ; and to recon- 
struct the concrete faith of the unsophisticated mind, and 
to restore it to that freshness and living power which it 
had before it was tampered with by philosophy, is no 
easy task. 

The declaration of our Saviour, that his disciples must 
become as little children if they would enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, is as true in regard to faith as to the 
innocence, docility, and purity of which a little child is 
the symbol. The imagination is unfolded at an earlier 
period than any other faculty of the mind. Long before 
the human being learns to generalize and reason, the 
child receives upon his impressible fancy images of the 
outward world, as well as of moral and religious truth 
in a concrete shape. That catholic model of Christian 
devotion contained in the Lord’s Prayer is as easily 
adopted by the young, as it is sufhicient to express the 
wants and feelings of the mature soul. And the philo- 
sophical thinker, if he would be a practical Christian, 
must humble himself intellectually, and be willing to 
receive the simple truth in that concrete shape in which 
it finds admission into the fresh heart of childhood. 

The same important principle is illustrated in the my- 
thologies of different countries, especially in the graceful 
mythology of Greece. Absurd as these fables must ap- 
pear when regarded in the light of narratives demanding 
the credence of rational worshippers, and impure and 
demoralizing as are some of the ideas which they stamp 
upon the fancy, they yet afford sufficient proof that ab- 
stract truth, truih stripped, by the dissecting intellect, of 
flesh and blood and all semblance of life, does not satisfy 
the cravings of the soul; in fact, it has no power over 
men, except in the case of the very few whose minds 
are prepared by a special training to appreciate general 
ideas. 
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Again, the imagination not only demands that moral 
truth be presented in a concrete shape, that it be changed 
from pure spirit into a palpable form and body, that God 
should be “manifest in the flesh,” — but it also loves 
mystery, and is powerfully impressed by objects seen in 
a twilight indistinctness. And although it were folly to 
draw a veil again over those subjects which have been 
clearly revealed, as some theologies have sought to do, 
yet there will always remain obscurity enough to baf- 
fle and to humble human inquiry, and to magnify the 
‘awful forms that flit before us, half revealed and half 
hidden in the mists that envelop us. Mysticism must, 
therefore, always be one element of human faith. While 
the special tendency of the Oriental mind to mysticism 
is apparent throughout the Scriptures, it is true that all 
great minds have conceived aliquid immensum infinitum- 
que, and this vague, undefined idea has kept the wonder 
and reverence of the soul unexhausted, and its efforts 
unrelaxed. There is more in the soul’s idea of God than 
ever has been, or than can be, expressed in any formula 
of theology or in any figure of speech. Sufficient as are 
the conceptions which the Scriptures furnish of God, and 
especially the Christian conception of a Father in heav- 
en, for all the practical exigencies of a mortal condition, 
there are yet moods of thought which prompt us to ex- 
claim, “'To whom will ye liken God? or what likeness 
will ye compare unto him ?” 

And further, it is not aside from our purpose to con- 
sider in this connection that this imaginative mysticism 
has often had the effect to rescue the soul from entire 
shipwreck of faith. ‘The sceptical critic of history and 
the philosophical reasoner may stagger and be at their 
wit’s end; but faith does not live by wit or wisdom 
alone. If the heart be in a sound state, and the imagi- 
nation have been unfolded aright, the soul need not be 
cast out into utter darkness. The imagination is always 
a supernaturalist. It invents more miracles than have 
ever been authenticated. And even if the record of all 
attested wonders should be discredited, the imagination 
would teem with prodigies. To the soul that earnestly 
wishes to believe, but yet hesitates, doubts, denies, the 
imagination brings succor, and preserves that faith which 
man must have, or perish. And when infidelity is the 
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result of an evil heart of unbelief, that would sin and yet 
avoid the penalty of sinning, imagination furnishes the 
conscience with instruments of torture, and forces upon 
the soul the avenging horrors of superstition. And if 
I may be pardoned for expressing an opinion upon a 
subject on which many of my hearers must be far more 
accurately informed than myself, I will venture to re- 
mark that the state of religious thought in Germany, 
among earnest, serious inquirers, illustrates the method 
which the human mind will perforce adopt to save itself 
from the desolation of irreligion, and to maintain itself 
in a reverent attitude. The German mind, set free by 
the Reformation, rushed wildly into speculation, criti- 
cizing with amazing penetration every system of opin- 
ion, questioning every thing, and finally rejecting every 
positive form of belief. But the German mind is at the 
same time religious ; and, to satisfy this religious craving, 
many thinkers have discontinued the exercise of reason, 
and have resorted to the imagination. They have fallen 
back from all positive systems upon those ideas and sen- 
timents which belong naturally to all minds. A cloudy 
mysticism has received to its friendly protection those 
who were ready to be overcome by the doubts and de- 
nials which pursued and had wellnigh destroyed the soul. 
This mysticism indicates the condition of a mind that 
has tried and rejected every thing that can be offered in 
a distinct shape to the intellect, and which is no longer 
willing to venture upon any positive statement that ma 
be scrutinized either by its own logic, or by the logic of 
other minds. Rapt in wonder, it lies still with open 
vision, and muses with awe upon what it cannot com- 
prehend, and will not any longer critically examine. 

In addition to what has been offered, I remark that 
the most efficient forms of religious belief, and the most 
influential denominations of Christians, have ever been 
those which have provided most carefully for the culture 
of the imagination and of the affections. It is no dispar- 
agement to the great and learned men who, from time 
to time, have illustrated the history of the English 
Church, — the Hookers, Barrows, Taylors, Butlers, — to 
say, that they have contributed, with all their power of 
reasoning and stores of learning, far less to promote a 
true Christian faith among the members of that com- 
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munion, than the Liturgy, which has been repeated, in 
venerable edifices and amidst holy symbols, from one 
Lord’s day to another, by the worshippers of that Church, 
So, too, in regard to that large portion of the Protestant 
Church to which we belong, we may aflirm that the 
hymns of Watts, the allegory of Bunyan, and the fervid 
devotional writings of Baxter and Doddridge, have done 
more than al] the arguments of the most profound rea- 
soners to nourish the faith of this large division of the 
Christian body. And a similar remark “might with truth 
be extended to the Roman Church. The genius and 
eloquence of such men as Fénelon, Bossuet, and Pascal 
have done but little towards maintaining a Christian 
faith in the popular mind, compared with the impression 
made by the Mass, and by the other spectacles provided 
by that Church, upon the imaginations of its members. 

Moreover, the influence of imagination may be traced 
in those systems in which it is least suspected to operate. 
Calvinism and Puritanism, according to the common 
judgment, appeal to the intellect exclusively. When we 
look at the dogmatic side of Puritanism, it appears to us 
to be a mass of mere abstractions. And our only won- 
der is, that such abstruse, metaphysical speculations 
concerning the nature of God, and the vexed questions 
growing out of the Divine decrees and man’s free-will, 
could ever have been made popular, and that Jonathan 
Edwards, with his crabbed philosophy, should actually 
have been more of a favorite in the farm-houses of New 
England than in the schools of learning, where, it would 
seem, such authors exclusively belong. 

But positive and dogmatical as Calvinism is, the “ hid- 
ing of its power” is not here. It appeals to the imagi- 
nation with a terrible power, such as no other system of 
belief has exerted in modern times. No one can read 
the history of New England (which, it must be con- 
fessed, is not so much an inviting as an instructive 
branch of study), or call up in his memory the ideas that 
were current in his boyhood, without perceiving how 
much the imagination had to do with the religion of our 
Puritan ancestors. The grim spectres that met them 
everywhere, frightful exaggerations and perversions of 
truth, were no mere speculations that might be taken up 
or dismissed at will by the inquisitive mind. They were 
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visions assuming awful, as well as grotesque and fantas- 
tic shapes. No impression is more distinctly given to 
the reader’s mind by the history of New England, than 
a conviction of the extent to which wise and grave and 
venerated as well as venerable men were under the do- 
minion of imagination. ‘The most absurd and mischiev- 
ous, not to say devilish, fancies took possession of their 
minds. The wicked scenes of witchcraft never could 
have been: enacted among a less imaginative people. 
Cotton Mather’s brain was all alive with maggots. He 
might have said of his style, which was doubtless a true 
index of his mind, — 

‘** Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 

Hhree-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 


Figures pedantical, these summer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation.” 


But he could not with truth have added, in the poet’s 
words, — 


‘*T do forswear them ; 
Henceforth my mind shall be expressed 
In russet yeas, and honest kersey noes. 

He was so much under the power of his whimseys, that 
he was not capable of entertaining a sound, sensible 
thought in his understanding long enough to derive any 
permanent benefit from it. It is certainly a matter of 
congratulation, that Cotton Mather, and such as he, who 
represent the absurd side of the New England character, 
have died out. It would be a great calamity if such 
minds should be reproduced. We may say what we 
will, in our ingenuity, or in our pride of ancestry, or, what 
is better, in our charity, to explain or to apologize for 
such very peculiar specimens of humanity; but the point 
must be conceded, that no one of us would like to have 
Cotton Mather for a neighbor or for a spiritual guide. 

The spiritual world was as vividly present to the 
mind of the Puritan as the outward world was to his 
senses. If we think it is the exclusive prerogative of 
our day to see a living spirit in the legs of tables, as 
Ezekiel saw a living spirit in the wheels of his vision, 
we make a mistake. ‘There is no extravagance of our 
times which may not be matched or exceeded even by 
somewhat recorded in the history of our fathers. 

The power which the imagination exerted over the 
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Puritan mind and acts is exhibited more favorably (be- 
cause here it was overruled by Providence to promote a 
good end) in the case of Cromwell and his men of war. 
The famous army of the Protector was made the mighty 
engine it was for beating down a throne that had stood 
for centuries, not by reasoning, not in consequence of 
the training gained in any polytechnic school, but by the 
enthusiasm which religion, acting through the imagina- 
tion, inspired. 

Indeed, the imaginations of men were in a peculiarly 
active state in the latter part of the sixteenth and early 
portion of the seventeenth centuries. The common 
force moved differently constituted natures in different 
directions, and to different objects. Men of active, prac- 
tical bent were roused to undertake great enterprises, 
the chief of which, in that period, grew out of the ex- 
ploration and colonization of distant and newly found 
territories. In the Church, as we have seen, it made 
terribly distinct the phantasms of the spiritual world, 
and palsied men’s minds with fear as frequently as it 
inspired them with courage and hope. In _ political 
speculations it led theorizing minds to dream of social 
organizations, such as had no archetype in the world’s 
experience. Their idea] commonwealth was after the 
pattern of Gonzalo’s. “No name of magistrate” therein; 
“no occupation ”; “no sovereignty.” 

“ All things in common nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavor ; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would (they) not have.” 

In practical politics the influence of the imagination 
was seen in the boldness with which men laid their 
hands upon time-cemented institutions, and the ease 
with which they took up and tossed about thrones and 
dynasties as very little things; and in the realm of letters 
it inspired the art of Shakspeare to create an Ariel and 
a Prospero, and to place the scene of his Tempest in the 
Atlantic, whither all eyes were at that time turned. 
“Come to these yellow sands” was, in fact, the call of 
many-voiced Destiny, summoning the far-sighted and 
stout-hearted of the period to the seat of future em- 
pire and of Christian civilization in these ends of the 
earth. 
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The influence of imagination upon morals is as real 
and striking as upon faith and worship. The fact is 
sufficiently verified in the history of opinion, that a peo- 
ple’s conception of God will depend very much upon 
their predominant temper. A warlike people will wor- 
ship a martial divinity, and will conceive of their de- 
parted heroes drinking the wine of Elysium out of the 
skulls of their enemies. A sensual and licentious people 
will rear altars to Aphrodite and to Bacchus. And, in 
return, such objects of popular regard will rotse the 
malevolent passions, inflame the appetites, and furnish a 
sanction for cruelty, impurity, and excess. The evil com- 
mences with the imagination, and that faculty being cor- 
rupted, the mischief is accomplished. Could Satan but 
have succeeded in inducing Christ to fall down and wor- 
ship him, by the substitution of so foul an image in the 
place of the Father of light and the God of truth and holi- 
ness his object in the temptation of the Blessed One would 
have been gained. And from this memorable instance 
we pass readily to the general truth, that public virtue 
depends quite as much, in every age, upon the image 
stamped upon the popular mind by the object of hom- 
age, as upon any abstract rules of morality, fortified 
though they be by the most convincing arguments. 

There were not wanting among the ancients philoso- 
phers as keen and subtle in the use of dialectics, as 
persuasive in their rhetoric, as ingenious and attractive 
in their method of presenting moral subjects, as the 
world has ever known. And there were a select few 
who sat at the feet of these severe moralists, and whose 
minds were open for the reception of their teachings. 
But what could Plato, or Socrates, or Zeno, or any 
other sage, do to withstand or to correct the influence of 
the popular mythology, which assigned a god or a god- 
dess to symbolize and to hallow every malevolent ‘and 
every sensual passion that can possess man’s heart? A 
visit, during any hour of the day, to the Pantheon, 
would bring before the eyes of a susceptible Greek 
forms personating every variety of impure and evil pas- 
sion in all the beauty that art could invent. These 
images, that were ever afterwards to be darlings of the 
waking and of the sleeping fancy, Socrates or any other 
philosopher would in vain endeavor to displace by calm 
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appeals to reason. The morals of the times were fixed, 
as they always are, through the medium of the imagina- 

tion, and the logic of the schools could ill contend 

against this. 

And it might well raise a sneer upon the lip of a : 
Mephistopheles who should enter a modern Christian 
university, to be informed that it is given in charge to 
Cudworth, or to Butler, or to some such logician, with 
his eyes turned inward upon himself, to prepare an anti- 1 
dote for the immoral images which Homer, Horace, : 
Ovid, looking right into the eyes of the young, and ut- ‘ 
tering themselves in most harmonious strains, stamp for &£ 
life upon genial and impressible natures. 

It was remarked by one who presided for a brief 
period over this seminary of learning, on assuming the 
charge of its interests: “I cannot subdue the feeling, 
that our modern Christendom, with all its professions 
and in all its communions, is sinking into a practical 
heathenism, which needs a great work — I had almost 
said, a new dispensation — of reform, scarcely less than ih 
the decrepit paganism of Greece and Rome. Chris- 11 
tians as we are, we worship, in America and in Europe, 
in the city and the field, on the exchange and in the sen- 
ate, and, must I not add, in the academy and the church, 
some gods as bad as those of the Pantheon.” 

Happily, St. Paul, when walking through ancient 
Athens, amidst the crowd of altars abounding in that 
splendid capital of paganism, found one with this in- 
scription, “ 'l'o the Unknown God”; expressing a remark- 
able confession, wrung from the Greek mind in spite of 
its pride, that there were attributes in the Divine nature 
not yet discovered, perhaps not discoverable by the wit 
or wisdom of unregenerate man, and which the plastic 
art, which their inventive genius had carried to the high- 
est point of perfection, could not embody and express. 
Here, then, was an opening, through which the new 
doctrine of Christ might find admission among the 
national ideas. A vacant niche was discovered in the 
national imagination, in which might be set up the 
image of a purer, holier Divinity. And perhaps, in like 
manner, in modern Christian universities there may be 
found some altar to an unknown god, which, not being 
preoccupied, may be inscribed, T@ S€ dep kai marpi qpar, 
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As an additional illustration of our subject, consider 
that law of man’s intellectual and moral nature, accord- 
ing to which his conceptions are ever in advance of his 
attainments. We can always picture to ourselves a 
degree of perfection in the arts of life which no acquired 
skill will enable us to reach, let us be as expert and 
assiduous as we may in our particular work. We can 
always imagine a condition more happy and more desira- 
ble than any we have succeeded in reaching, let our lot 
be never so fortunate. We can always ideally improve 
upon whatever character comes under our observation 
in the actual world. Let the individual whom we ad- 
mire, or respect, or love, be endowed with all the virtues 
that ever show themselves in human nature, still we can 
discern a defect here and a defect there; and, in our 
judgment, the character would be more nearly complete 
if certain other qualities were added. Thus it is that 
man’s attainments never come up to his conceptions. 
It is not intended that they should. The plan of the 
Creator, as indicated in the nature which he has be- 
stowed upon us, would be frustrated if the fact were 
other than it is. We can satisfy ourselves, beyond a 
question, why we were so constituted, and what great 
moral purpose was designed to be promoted by this law 
of the mind. What could move a human being to the 
vigorous exertion of his faculties, and sustain him in 
continued action, notwithstanding many obstacles, and 
successive defeats, and temptations, from within and from 
without, to give over effort, — what, but the image in the 
mind of some good which he earnestly desires, and 
which he therefore makes strenuous endeavors, at what- 
ever cost, to obtain? ‘The principle we are considering 
is exhibited in the Saviour’s parable of the pearl of great 
price. Its beauty was so rare and inviting, that the mer- 
chantman is represented as selling all that he had that 
he might buy it. 

The law of man’s nature, that his attainments never 
reach his conceptions, is especially, though not exclu- 
sively, illustrated in the case of the painter, the sculptor, 
the poet, the musician. No person, who does not forget 
what he has already accomplished in these arts, gives 
promise of any great achievement in the future. It is 
one of the singular facts in regard to men of a high 
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order of genius, that they are never satisfied with what 
they have done. The product of their art, be it a paint- 
ing, or a poem, or a composition in music, falls so far 
below the image in the mind which they endeavored 
to body forth or express, that the effect upon them- 
selves is quite likely to be disappointment, if not a still 
stronger feeling of dislike. And so the artist not unfre- 
quently turns away from the work upon which, perhaps, 
he has been meditating and laboring for years, and is 
glad to shut his eyes or his ears upon that which may be 
delighting multitudes. No doubt this fastidious, self- 
criticizing habit which is generated by genius is often 
morbid. But it proves all that we adduce it to prove, 
that while man’s power of execution is limited, his 
power of imagination is unlimited, and from this fact 
the world receives assurance of new wonders yet to be 
wrought by creative art. 

Consider, also, how the same principle operates in 
modifying man’s social condition. If we were made, 
like the lower order of animals, to be content with our 
condition, the noblest efforts which history has to record 
of the patriot and philanthropist would be wanting. All 
progress in human civilization, from the savage state up 
to the highest point yet reached of Christian improve- 
ment, depends upon the power which the human mind 
possesses of picturing to itself an order of things, social 
arrangements, institutions, forms of government, more 
complete, more conducive to the strength, peace, happi- 
ness of a community, than any now known in the world. 
The reformer keeps his eye steadily fixed upon these 
possible improvements in the science of social and polit- 
ical life. He burns, with a longing which nothing can 
satisfy but experiment, to realize what he imagines. 
He concerts with others of like feelings and views a 
system of efforts to accomplish what he so passionately 
desires. He spends his best years, perhaps, in these 
efforts, and yet fails to reach the end for which life has 
been — I will not say — wasted. For if he has not suc- 
ceeded, it is because the world was not ready for the 
improvement which he proposed. His efforts and sacri- 
fices will not, in the great plan of Providence, have been 
in vain. He has at least furnished the pattern of good 


things to come, by which some more successful agent, 
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in a more propitious period, may be aided to accomplish 
the proposed end. 

It seems to be essential to the completion of God’s 
idea and plan of man’s life, that there should be in the 
world a class of dreamers, theorists, poets, schemers, 
whose working brain, prolific of inventions, shall teem 
with new modes of life, new varieties of condition, new 
patterns of society, new forms of government. Let 
them continue to see visions and to dream dreams. 
They have their place in the economy of human life. 
They have a work given them to do for their fellows 
and for their Master. ‘They may themselves be martyrs 
in the accomplishment of that work. What then? 
The scroll of fame is ever a rubric inscribed with blood- 
red characters. But they are instruments in the hands 
of a Divine Providence, and others who come after them 
will enter into their labors. Their dreams in some 
happy period in the future will come to pass. What- 
ever is conceivable by man is possible with God. What 
the best minds in our day see in vision, and labor for 
fruitlessly, will in some future age be granted to the 
prayers and efforts of the race. What though heart 
after heart may beat with hope in vain, and only cease 
to hope when it ceases to beat? Other hearts will de- 
sire the same good. And at length the fulness of time 
will have come, and human hopes, which are always 
prophecies, will be verified. There is always a prom- 
ised Messiah waited for by the human mind; a “day 
of the Lord” is always expected to dawn upon the 
world; a “kingdom of God” is looked for by every 
generation to be established among the abodes of mortal 
men, when perfect justice shall prevail, when wars shall 
cease, when there shall be “nothing to hurt or destroy 
in God’s mountain.” ‘These are the visions that cheer 
the hearts of the good. When we compare with the 
actual condition of the world such visions of good 
which the human mind can entertain, and which the 
zealous possessor of them is too apt to forget that it 
requires centuries to make realities, we learn with won- 
der —an instructive, though it may be a humbling 
wonder — the contrast that exists between our concep- 
tions and our best attainments. We are led to reflect 
what a disproportion there is between the plans and 
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projects which the human imagination can devise, and 
the brief term assigned for action to the individual in 
this world. He who can design such far-reaching changes 
is actually hemmed in and confined to the narrowest lim- 
its. While his mind can wander through eternity, and 
traverse all space, his presence is circumscribed, and his 
years are few and soon numbered. If he move forward 
but a little, he comes to the edge of a precipice, and one 
step more plunges him into an abyss which cannot be 
fathomed. He reaches out one hand and can touch the 
cradle in which infant life was rocked ; with the other 
hand he can touch the grave where he -will soon fall 
asleep without need of rocking. 

But it is deserving of notice, that the disproportion be- 
tween our ideas and our performances is greater than is 
required for any uses pertaining to this world. And be- 
yond the point where the realization of man’s concep- 
tions ceases to be possible lies the vast region of religious 
ideas. ‘The senses and our own consciousness acquaint 
us with a variety of beings having different faculties and 
modes of life. At the head of those creatures which 
inhabit the earth is man. But nothing forbids us to 
form an idea of superhuman modes of existence. We 
are indeed prompted by a law of our minds to form such 
an idea. ‘Taking our own conscious being as a nucleus 
for the idea, we can enlarge this indefinitely, add to it 
attributes which do not belong to ourselves, remove 
from it all the imperfections incident to mortal exist- 
ence, imagine it without beginning of days or end of 
years, and the result is the conception of God, the Om- 
nipresent, Omniscient, Eternal Author of the universe. 
We are made capable of conceiving in our minds this 
grand, inspiring, comforting truth. Is there no arche- 
type of the idea ? 

Again, we can form an image of a condition of con- 
scious life far more complete, satisfactory, blissful, than 
the most favored lot of man on the earth ever pre- 
sents. We can construct in our minds, or receive from 
others, the vision of a world out of which all evil is 
excluded,—a world where pain and bereavement and 
death are not known, — a world in which moral evil, 
sin, has no permission to exist, —a New Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven, such as inspired eyes saw 
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in Patmos. We can form such an idea. We should 
not be employing our minds faithfully, if we neglected 
to gain such a conception. This ideally perfect con- 
dition is heaven, — an idea which has ever occupied an 
important place in men’s religious belief. It cannot 
plainly be realized here upon the earth, where woes and 
crimes abound. It is an earnest, then, given by Him 
who fashioned us, that a better life is in reserve for man, 
and that, “as we have borne the image of the earthly, so 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

Or, finally, we may consider the connection of im- 
agination with conscience. Here, too, we observe the 
same law in force, — that our conceptions shall ever be 
in advance of our attainments. ‘The ideal and the 
actual here also expand or contract the mind. We can 
either contemplate absolute rectitude, the eternal right- 
eousness of God; or we can limit our mental vision to 
that amount of good which is possible in this world, 
which can be reduced to objective reality. ‘The moral 
conceptions which the human soul is capable of forming 
are a vast ideal fund, perpetually drawn upon by succes- 
sive generations in their efforts to attain unto the true 
good of man, but never exhausted. We should do our 
souls a wrong, if we did not study this ideal morality, 
if our consciences were not inspired and fortified by the 
vision of perfect justice and truth. But we must remem- 
ber, that, though our souls may meditate upon absolute 
rectitude and our consciences may be fortified by the 
study, the theatre on which we are placed to act and to 
apply our principles is a mixed scene, complicated by 
the passions of human society, and that the visions of 
the theoretical moralist cannot be realized on earth, cer- 
tainly not at once. 

I have submitted to you, gentlemen, such thoughts 
as have occurred to me on the subject of imagination, 
considered in its religious aspects, in connection with 
faith and spiritual culture. 

There are seasons, periodically recurring in the expe- 
rience of our race, when the condition and prospects of 
religion look dark. Many at such times lose heart and 
hope. Institutions, perhaps, under whose influence we 
have been bred, and by which the routine and habit of 
our daily life have been adjusted, fall into decadence. 
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Forms of worship which have nourished our devout sen- 
timents from childhood may be laid aside, or, what is 
worse, may remain only to be treated with indifference 
and neglect. Doctrines that we once associated, or, it 
may be, identified with religion, lose their power over 
the minds of men, and are questioned or denied. 

Let us bear in mind, for our encouragement, that the- 
ology and religion are not identical. One may perish, 
and the other survive. Theology is the product of the 
clearest and largest thought that was directed to this 
branch of study at the time when the system was elab- 
orated ; and being necessarily imperfect, it must fail, in 
any one form, to satisfy the minds of men, as they ad- 
vance from one stage of culture to another. One system, 
therefore, of theology passes away, and another succeeds. 
But religion — that “light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world” — is never extinguished ; 
nor should its prospect be blended in our judgment with 
the precarious fortunes of any form of doctrine, or any 
philosophy of faith. As long as imagination remains an 
essential element of man’s nature, here is an inexhausti- 
ble receptacle of religious ideas, and these ideas will 
never cease to be reproduced. And the office of reason 
seems to be, to construct, from the materials thus fur- 
nished, and of which the supply never can fail, some new 
system of religious thought, to take the place of old ones, 
as they cease to maintain their influence, and become 
obsolete. 

I do not deny that theology is important, and that it 
has an office to fulfil that bears upon the best interests 
of humanity. Right opinions upon the highest subject 
of thought are as much needed as fervent emotions and 
sound principles. Only let theology have its true place 
assigned to it. It is the philosophy of religion, and be- 
longs exclusively to the intellect. It is opinion worked 
into a system. ‘Theology is necessary as the casket is 
needed to hold the jewel, or as the frame in which the 
picture is set, or as the bones, sinews, muscles, and skin 
in the animal frame are needed to furnish a protection 
for the inner and more delicate vessels in which the life 
of the body is lodged. A theology is essential to serve 
as a nucleus about which the faith, hopes, fears, senti- 
ments, principles, of human souls may gather. We see 
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an illustration of this in the wild, aimless endeavors of 
honest minds at the great breaking up of Christendom 
at the Reformation, and again at the time of the French 
Revolution. ‘The same need of a philosophical system 
is indicated in the transcendental irregularities of thought 
and fancy in our own day. It were well if these “ wan- 
dering stars” could be brought within the attraction of 
some central sun, whose influence should give precision 
and fixednéss to their course, and from which light should 
stream in all directions. 

But it is a truth upon which we cannot shut our eyes, 
that theology may, and sometimes does, exist without 
religion. A doctrinal system which was devised to give 
shape to the sincere convictions of a particular period 
may remain in the words of a creed, and may be assent- 
ed to from courtesy, and yet be a dry trunk, without life, 
with no power to bear fruit, fit only to be burned. At 
such junctures in the history of the soul, when a neces- 
sity is indicated for some new efforts to revive the spir- 
itual life of society, we are thrown back upon first prin- 
ciples. We must retreat from the old fabrics which 
man’s hands have framed, and betake ourselves to the 
God-inspired, enduring ideas and sentiments of the soul. 
Christianity is identical with those simple, original ideas 
and sentiments. Christianity is moral and religious 
truth reduced to its elements. A Christian writer has 
described, by a happy figure, the corruptions to which 
this truth was exposed, after it was communicated to the 
world in all its purity by its Author. “ A clear and un- 
polluted fountain, fed by secret channels with the dew 
of heaven, when it grows a large river, and takes a wind- 
ing course, receives a tincture from the various soils 
through which it passes.” It is refreshing to follow back 
the stream to that fountain- head, and drink of the water 
which is there “ springing up’ > and imparting “ everlast- 
ing life” and verdure and beauty to its brim. 

The ark of Israel’s covenant was lodged in a taber- 
nacle, until the time came to erect, for its safe and honor- 
able keeping, a more substantial and permanent and 
glorious structure. Religion is such a covenant made 
with the human soul by Him to whom all souls belong. 
Its truths, its promises, its commandments, were written 


originally by the finger of God upon the “ fleshly tables 











of man’s heart”; and when those lines and characters 
were defaced or obscured, they were traced and restored 
to their early distinctness by the Son of God. It may 
not be given in charge to our generation to build the 
theology in which the ark of this covenant shall be re- 
posed. The office which Providence assigns to us may 
be only to collect the materials which it must be left to 
the constructive minds of another age to fashion into a 
sanctuary where the Shekinah may dwell. Let us at 
least be faithful and jealous guardians of the covenant 
itself. 

What is most to be feared is, that,in passing from one 
such period to another, in the transition interval after the 
old feet has lost its power over men’s minds, and 
before any new system has been formed, the unreflecting 
portion of society, identifying what is transient with 
what is permanent, should contract a low, earthly habit 
of thought, be content to walk by sight and not by faith, 
distrust all truth that cannot be verified by the evidence 
of the senses, and look upon the world and upon human 
life in the world rather with a view to the material uses 
they may serve, than for the sake of the virtues they are 
designed to unfold. ‘To break up this bad habit of mind, 
the imaginations of men must be addressed. ‘They must 
be familiarized to objects which can be discerned only 
with the “ mind’s eye.” And this work of disenthralling 
men from the mean slavery of the senses is not— cannot 
be — limited to those who professionally have the care 
of souls. Every artist, every instructor of youth, every 
writer who can secure the public ear, and especially ev- 
ery true poet, who has been made a seer himself by the 
all-enlightening Spirit, and to whom has been given the 
power to make others see the beauties and the glories 
which are not disclosed to sense, may do a good service 
in such a crisis for humanity and for God. 

Come, then, all upon whom has been bestowed any 
power to address the higher nature of man, and to touch 
and move the more latent springs of life in the soul, — 
come to the work which waits to be performed. Con- 
tribute your influence to fill up the void which a deny- 
ing, destructive scepticism has created. ‘Throw open the 
narrow inclosures within which a poor logic would con- 
fine thought. Vindicate the freedom of the soul, and 
31* 
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secure an infinite range for the exercise of its activity. 
Transform the crawling worm of materialism into a 
winged creature, and let it fly upwards to heaven. Win 
men back from exclusive devotion to earthly science, 
which cares only for the life that perisheth, to a glorious 
supernaturalism, to those verities which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart clearly conceived, but 
which ever have been and ever will be objects of faith 
and love to the immaterial, immortal spirit in man. 
Come, if it must be, with extravagance, and startle men, 
by wonder or by fear, out of that grovelling worship of 
Mammon which is effacing from the mind of our coun- 
try every noble and disinterested sentiment, and which 
is changing “the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” 





Art. II.—THE EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC TASTE.* 


Ir is with mournful satisfaction that we take the title 
of the periodical named below as a fitting preface to 
the subject of this article. We are thus enabled to 
pay a tribute of sincere respect to the genius of its late 
editor, A. J. Downing, who, as our readers already 
know, — for his reputation was wide as the country, and 
his death everywhere felt by those acquainted with his 
writings to be a public loss, — was one of the victims of 
the tragedy of the Henry Clay. An observer and stu- 
dent, at home and abroad, of every thing relating to his 
delightful profession, no individual, probably, has con- 
tributed more largely than he to the improvement of the 
public taste; and the appropriate monuments that will 
“keep his memory green” are the many lovely rural scenes 
and residences he adorned and planned. Of the goodly 
company who have acknowledged the need of obeying, 
in the midst of the marvellous material growth of the 
land, the apothegm of Goethe,—“ We should do our 
utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encour- 





* The Horticulturist and Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. Vai. 
VII. No. XI. September, 1852. Albany: Luther Tucker & Co. 
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ages itselfy’— Mr. Downing, though comparatively a 
young man, was an enthusiastic pioneer and a most 
efficient laborer. He had done enough for his own 
fame ; but the more that he would have accomplished 
is a loss to the community. 





Outward life is a manifestation of inward life. A 
motion of the arm, an expression of the countenance, 
has its origin in an exercise of the will, or in some 
thought or feeling which passes over and quickens the 
soul. ‘To discover, therefore, what faculties belong to 
the human mind, either of two courses may be adopted. 
We may enter our own bosoms, and, by reflection, ascer- 
tain what powers exist there; or we may observe our 
fellow-men, and from their’ words and deeds infer that 
certain principles are universal and characteristic of the 
race. Pursuing this latter mode, it may be asked wh 
men paint their houses white, and women so carefully 
adorn their persons; why the bookseller fills his win- 
dows with pictures and covers his counters with illus- 
trated volumes; why the magazine offers attractive embel- 
lishments; why the child smiles at the rosebud and the 
parent stops to admire the flower. Dwellings were as 
comfortable, and as durable, perhaps, not painted at all, or 
painted black. Russet robes and cotton kerchiefs would 
shut out the cold quite as effectually as silks, ribbons, and 
laces. 'The truth of the thoughts, the interest of the narra- 
tives, the sentiment of the poetry, in the pages of costly 
gift-books, gain nothing from fair letter-press and fine 
engravings. Why, then, is not all sameness and plain- 
ness? Why is there any such thing as ornament in the 
world? Using general terms, it answers the present 
purpose to say, that all efforts to add comeliness to the 
useful, give proportion to edifices or grace to fabrics, are 
expressions of “THE SENTIMENT OF THE BeEavTIFUL,” 
which, either as a single faculty or a union of several 
faculties, exists in every person, prompts all to crave 
something to please the eye, and teaches some to value 
above price the lovely creations of art and nature. 

That such a sentiment belongs to man’s nature ad- 
mits of no doubt. None are wholly without it. It 
paints and tattooes the savage. It puts rings in the ears 
and noses of the inhabitants of the forest and of the isles 
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of the sea. It strings glass beads round the ebon necks 
of the daughters of Africa. It binds bracelets about 
the ankles, and hangs bells on the toes, of the dancing- 
girls of India. It weaves gorgeous and rich robes for 
the damsels and dames of Christendom. It builds the 
costly mansion, lays out the verdant lawn, erects the 
splendid temple. It encourages the artist, employs the 
engraver, and fills the fancy store with eager eyes ona 
Christmas -or New-Year’s day. Its handiwork may 
be seen in the blue ribbon that ties up the “bonnie 
brown hair,” or in the grotesque and flaming pictures 
staring out from the walls of the barber’s shop. In a 
word, it is present everywhere, from the drapery of tis- 
sue-paper on the frame of a looking-glass, up to the 
marbled and pillared streets ‘and the chiselled gods and 
goddesses of ancient Athens, living still, immortal in the 
realm of art. 

We are to advocate now the education of this univer- 
sal and busy sentiment. 

But what is meant by its “education”? Have we 
not already alluded to numerous exhibitions of this sen- 
timent, and shown it to be everywhere active? ‘True. 
But this is far from proving that we, as a people, are 
fully alive to its value, and earnestly devising, to the 
requisite extent, ways and means for its culture. It is 
impossible entirely to prevent any faculty of the mind 
or passion of the heart from making itself visible some- 
how. But the difference is wide between the irregular 
and untaught expression of a faculty, and the move- 
ments and effects of that faculty when subject to right 
discipline. Without instruction man would think, rea- 
son, invent, compare,— would he not?) But who would 
therefore argue that all schools should be abolished and 
all intellectual training dispensed with? Without in- 
struction conscience would make some distinctions be- 
tween motives and deeds,— would it not? But who 
would therefore recommend that conscience should be 
left unenlightened? ‘The spirit in man, or rather the 
spirit which is man, will out and show itself, either in 
harmony with, or in opposition to, truth and virtue; and 
that it may do the former, it must be exercised and in- 
formed. If the fact, then, that the sentiment of the 
beautiful is already more or less operative be an argu- 
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ment against special endeavors for its improvement, 
then a like fact may be urged to prove useless all exer- 
tions to develop any department of human nature, and 
to recommend a social condition below that of the Hot- 
tentots,— an absurdity no one tolerates. All admit that 
it is the business of education to take the soul in all its 
parts, to unfold them, and to make them pure, strong, 
and truthful, that they may not only grow, but grow 
aright and bring forth good fruits. 

Now, urging direct attention to the culture of the 
sentiment of the beautiful is only applying to that 
sentiment a doctrine universally acknowledged. In this 
country this application, to any great extent, has not yet 
been made. Little pains is taken to refine the taste of 
the multitude, to open “ the public eye” to the lovely and 
the graceful. What we have of beauty is either the 
result of some happiness in the circumstances of favored 
individuals, or the faint effort of a natural desire to vin- 
dicate its claim to notice. Very few measures are taken 
to improve the general taste, from the conviction that 
such measures are necessary or of any worth, except as 
creating a luxury. This is a mistake, and the sooner it 
is corrected the better. In every community alive to the 
great interests of humanity, the cultivation of the public 
taste should be distinctly proposed and steadily fol- 
lowed, until good taste shail be coextensive with good 
morals, every cottage please the sight as well as shelter 
the body, every chair be easy to look at as well as easy 
to sit.in, and all as fond of a fine tree as of a good din- 
ner, as much charmed with the golden and silver hue of 
the clouds as with the tinkling sound of specie or the 
decorated notes of specie-paying banks. 

A sufficient reason of itself for addressing and en- 
larging the capacity to perceive and enjoy the beautiful 
is found in the simple fact already alluded to, of the ex- 
istence of that capacity. Very erroneous is the mode by 
which the worth of any branch of knowledge is, not 
unfrequently, calculated. Over fond of judging from 
what is called experience, some thus judge of matters 
wherein experience is, at best, an imperfect guide. ‘The 
value of a study ora plan to benefit the community is 
tested by its immediate, palpable effects on present com- 
fort. The inquiry, “ Of what use?” is met, not with 
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reference to what man might be, but to what man is or 
_has been. Recommend, for example, a public prome- 
nade, garden, or gallery of art, free drawing-schools, or 
cheap concerts for the masses, and the questions are asked, 
What good will they do? Will they furnish fuel, cook 
a dinner, increase wealth? Have not thousands lived 
and died without such things? Why are they more 
needed now than formerly? Our fathers, good people, 
had no such luxuries; why should their descendants 
have them? ‘The reasoning here, put into plain lan- 
guage, is weak and absurd. It means, if it means any 
thing, that mankind are to stand stock still and never 
grow. ‘his narrow feeling, more prevalent than is com- 
monly imagined, proves altogether too much. Men 
might exist, keep off cold, hunger, and thirst, and sleep 
soundly, in a savage state. Strike out from the cata- 
logue of human wants all whose supply is not needed to 
maintain the circulation of the blood or furnish the stom- 
ach with food, and men could do without a vast deal 
now deemed indispensable as daily bread; nay, hardly 
a den of poverty can be found in which, however cheer- 
less and wretched, there is not some superfluity in the 
midst of great destitution. Such low utilitarianism, 
thus circumscribing humanity, making of it a miserable 
drudge and dwarf, — the sordid contraction of man’s hori- 
zon which avarice and selfishness advocate in opposi- 
tion to many enterprises, — involves notions as false as 
they are ungenerous. ‘The truth is, all were born to be 
men; not merchants, mechanics, lawyers, farmers, labor- 
ers, merely or chiefly ; not money-getters or fame-getters 
solely; but men. And what is a man, —a genuine, full- 
grown man? It is no reply to describe what past gen- 
erations have been, or what the present generation is ; to 
tell with how stinted a portion of wisdom or enjoyment 
the multitude of other days spent their lives. Perhaps 
they were only half men; perhaps we, with all our 
boasting and vanity, are not whole men. The only just 
way of answering the question is to examine, so to speak, 
the elements of a man, to discover all the powers and 
sentiments of the soul, and then say that the full and right 
education of all these makes the man. No one would 
maintain that any thing useless or superfluous has been 
put into the human constitution; how, then, can any 
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thing evidently belonging to that constitution be safely 
neglected? It is enough, therefore, that the sentiment 
of the beautiful, active or dormant, exists in all, to prove 
that it should be directly cared for in all. 

But it may be interesting to support this conclusion 
by other considerations less abstract and more attractive. 

The costly and abundant preparation made in the 
natural world for refined taste is a command that all 
should be fitted to partake of it. This may be shown in 
many ways; but brief hints are all that can be given 
here. The mingling everywhere of the beautiful with 
the useful is evidence that man is to enjoy as well as 
exist. Food for the body comes attended by much that 
is pleasant. Our daily bread is often wreathed with 
garlands. ‘The field undulates with golden waves. The 
blossom unfolds among the uniform stems of the wheat, 
and the bird rises from the low furrow to soar and sing 
in the heavens. The time of sowing is short; the seed 
grows, we know not how; the harvest is brief; and man 
may, if he will, have leisure and hear the invitation to 
be charmed by the fair and good, even whilst toiling for 
the useful; for with prodigal hand is the earth decked 
out for the eye of taste, even as it is filled with treasures 
for the hand of gain. Indeed, sometimes it were hard 
to tell for which, the body or the soul, the most is direct- 
ly done. ‘The latter is equally remembered with the 
former. Where the herb grows, the forest stretches out 
brawny arms, the waters sleep, and the meadows smile, 
—there rich colors circle in silken petals, and odor is 
wafted on the summer wind. And why this regard for 
beauty in all God’s work? Why does the lily grow 
up with the corn, or why are the fruits of autumn born 
of the blossom, cradled among the green foliage, and 
rocked on the branches by the gentle breeze? Mary 
Howitt has well asked and well answered this question. 


“ God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


«“ Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
And dyed with rainbow light, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 


Upspringing day and night? 
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“ Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; ; 


*“ To comfort man, to w hisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 
For who so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him!”’ 


Again, what variety this fair world presents! How it 
meets the wants of every exquisite sense, and furnishes 
pleasing pictures for every mood of mind! As no ex- 
pression of the Divine spirit can be otherwise than pure, 
beautiful, and sublime, so it would seem the changes of 
that expression in outward things are infinite. Take a 
day, such as many waste as valueless. ‘Take only one 
day. Go out into the boundless universe, stand alone, 
gaze with open eye and fixed attention on creation. 
How much of good, what floods of glory, are poured out 
whilst this round orb makes but a single revolution! It 
is the hour of dawn. Darkness rolls off like a curtain, 
its retreating, glowing edges reflecting the smiles of wel- 
come morning. The ascending sun burnishes with mild 
flame the rejoicing east. Graceful, multiform, ruby-col- 

ored clouds float in a translucent sea of azure. Dew- 

drops sparkle on every blade of grass. The birds pour 
out their matin hymns of oladness. The breeze comes 
pure as from the just-opened gates of paradise; and the 
world rejoices as in the innocence of its unworn child- 
hood. It is the hour of noon. The sunbeams gild the 
summits of the mountains, plate with silver the ocean 
and the rivers, and visit on errands of mercy the loneliest 
nooks. Restless shadows dance on the hill-sides and 
the green fields. The patient herds are grazing or 
reposing. ‘The busy insects are on the wing. Earth 
with holy diligence is nursing into perfection uncounted 
seeds ; — 


*¢ And over all, in that ethereal vault, 
Is the mute company of changeful clouds.” 


It is the hour of evening, 


“‘ When day, with farewell beams, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven.” 
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The air is soft and liquid. The west glows with the 
folded robes of the retiring sun. The leaves are still. 
All voices are hushed, and twilight soothes the world 
into calm repose. “The starry assemblage of the heav- 
ens” have lit their silver lamps. The thousand-eyed 
skies are watching like a mother the sleeping earth. 
And everywhere is shed abroad a soft, pleasing, myste- 
rious, pensive influence. — This is but a fragment sketch 
of a single day; yet even here what an overflow of love- 
liness! Many such days come and go to make up our 
life, unheeded by careless and untaught man. But in 
any one of them the thoughtful may read the purpose of 
God, that “man shall not live by bread alone.” 

We venture upon another illustration. Let the reader 
go with us, in imagination, to one of our mountain- 
altars. Would we could linger on the way, to ask him, 
as with bird-like swiftness we glide up one of those 
magnificent streams, the life-currents of this favored land, 
to gaze on that wall of rock rising on the left and those 
green hills swelling away on the right, until we are shut 
in by the grand and towering highlands,— to behold, 
through the narrow gorge they have grudgingly opened 
to the importunate waters, that expanded sea, bordered 
with emerald fields, studded with white villages, as 
pearls are strown on velvet coronets round the brow of 
beauty ; would we could do this, as it might be done, to 
have it felt still more deeply how wondrous fair is our 
earthly home. But we must hasten on. Threading the 
winding way through the forest, along the edges of preci- 
pices, some ‘three miles or more, we emerge at length on 
a table-rock three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. Behind is a belt of pines; on either side, peaks 
taller than that on which we stand, bathe themselves in 
the untainted breeze. Before us is a glorious panorama ; 
but it is hidden now. Sportive clouds, almost transpar- 
ent, are rolling, drifting, and gambolling at our feet. 
Presently these are swept away by an unseen hand; 
then, far as eye can reach, what a vision is unfolded! 
Looking downward from the dizzy height, all inequali- 
ties are lost, or only marked by shadows; hill and valley 
are smoothed into a vast variegated plain, a carpet fit 
for God’s own temple. Parts are dark with congregated 
groves; parts are bright with waving corn. Here flocks 
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are scattered like snow-flakes; there the lakes repose, as 
ungathered diamonds. In this direction the purple smoke 
curls up with many graceful convolutions; whilst in that, 
and all through this realm of beauty, flows the distent 
river, an imprisoned ray of light; and beyond that river, 
yon cloud-capped mountain barrier bounds and guards 
the peaceful scene, even as the warrior protects with 
stern resolve his secluded home. In this picture alone, 
which may’ be recognized, perhaps, as no dream of fancy, 
enough is crowded to prove man was never made to 
look on the earth only as a field of toil. But quitting 
this spot, we seek another. Follow for a while the path 
through the woods. Descend with care the steep sides 
of the deep ravine. Cling firmly to the roots and shrubs, 
as we turn to enter, as it were, a mountain cave. Move 
cautiously along that narrow and shelving path. We 
are safe, sheltered by the overarching rock, behind “ the 
loud and white-robed waterfall.” Changing our position 
a little, we catch that 


“ Bright apparition, suddenly put forth, 
The rainbow, smiling in the silver mist’; — 


or wander still farther down the gorge, to view the fright- 
ened stream leaping from rock to rock to hide itself in 
the embowering darkness, to look up to the glory crown- 
ing the tree-tops, to tremble before the transparent sheet 
sliding swiftly over the precipice, quickly wreathed into 
snowy foam, or to strive in vain to fathom the depths of 
the unsounded skies! Weary of all this, we sit for rest 
in some cool shadow, pluck from a neighboring bush a 
single leaf, observe its waving and graceful outline, its 
delicate framew ork, its velvet smoothness, then gather 
the nearest flower, it matters not which, consider it with 
devout thought, and ask, in view of all we have seen 
and experienced, whether the sentiment of the beautiful 
can be left uncultivated in any human bosom without 
opposing the plain design of the Creator. He who be- 
lieves in a Universal Father, — he who reflects how the 
fair and the useful are, in unending variety, everywhere 
visible, — he who recognizes the rich germs wrapped in 
every soul, that may be unfolded in a lofty and pure 
and ever-growing life,—-can give but one answer to such 
a question. 
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Leaving this higher view, we think something may be 
said next to commend the cause we are advocating to 
those who place the highest value upon physical com- 
forts and the substantial profits of wealth,—to those 
whose cry is ever utility. Good taste has not a little to 
do with health. Edmund Burke hardly used a figure of 
speech when he called the parks of London “the lungs 
of the metropolis.” Public squares are almost the only 
breathing-places in large cities; and the laying out of 
attractive walks and gardens is a measure Poor Richard 
himself might justify on the score of economy. As play- 
grounds for the young, resorts for those confined to shops 
and engaged in sedentary employments, public prome- 
nades and open fields rank among the necessaries of life. 
Then as to the location and structure of dwelling-houses, 
any thing except comfort seems not seldom to have been 
studied in their erection. ‘They are not only ugly to the 
eye, but also violations of plain laws of the physical con- 
stitution. In regard to light and ventilation, coolness in 
summer and warmth in winter, they are frequently most 
ill-contrived. How often they are pushed into the very 
road, unsheltered by a single tree, unrelieved by a single 
shrub, with every window a conductor of the sun’s 
fiercest rays, or a wide-open mouth for the reception of 
every cloud of dust! Even where land is abundant, and 
the trees are only to be let alone, who has not known 
“the best room” to be about as pleasant as a seat on a 
rock, on a hot noon in midsummer, by the edge of some 
great highway? And the kitchen, that most important 
department, that region of so much perplexity in the 
best-regulated families, where so many must live and 
labor, — the kitchen, how frequently is it far away from 
one agreeable sight or sound, cold, dark, cheerless, in the 
rear of the house, or sunk, like a dungeon, half under- 
neath the ground! Now the evils here hinted at, and 
others which might be named, are not simply inconven- 
ient; they are not seldom and in the long run extrava- 
gant. A little beauty, which costs nothing, increases 
the value of real estate. Any man would give more for 
a tenement with a front yard, than for one jammed on to 
the sidewalk, with no attractions except bricks and pave- 
ments. This remark may be extended. A regard for 
appearances is thriftiness in acommunity. It helps its 
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reputation. ‘Travellers spread the fame of a pleasant 
town. It is well, therefore, for a village to claim popu- 
larity by wearing an attractive dress and fitting orna- 
ments. ‘Time spent in consulting proportion and neat- 
ness in building is not time wasted; neither is money 
paid for paint, trees, shrubbery, money squandered. ‘The 
six and eight per cent. interest often depends on things of 
small account in the estimation of avarice and vulgarity. 

There is‘another way of showing the connection be- 
tween the culture of the public taste and the material 
welfare of society, to discuss which at length would be 
inappropriate to these pages; and yet we must advert to 
it. “ The selfish and exclusive classes,” to quote from an 
article which appeared years since in a foreign journal, 
“by endeavoring to keep back the industrious classes 
from a knowledge of the principles or refinements of 
taste, in reality pick their own pockets; for there is a co- 
operative aflinity between pecuniary profit and suscep- 
tibility to the beautiful. ‘The coarsest calculations of 
money-getting and the prevalence of art are closely con- 
nected; and the encouragement of the latter is a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents, as much as any question of 
the counting-room or the counter.” ‘These assertions are 
strictly correct, and proofs of their truth are easily found. 
A committee of the English Parliament once collected a 
volume of evidence on the influence of a knowledge of 
art on the manufactures of Great Britain; and that evi- 
dence showed very clearly, and in many respects, that 
foreign products, especially those of France, obtained 
preference over domestic fabrics, because of their supe- 
rior beauty. A mass of testimony went very far to de- 
monstrate the fact, “that capital was wasted in England 
in capricious and random endeavors to please the eye of 
customers; and that the degradation of national taste 
and national profit kept pace with each other.” “Some 
may laugh,” says the journal already quoted, “at the 
apparently paradoxical assertion, that to put money in 
your purse, in the present state of the world, you must 
have the aid of a Greek classic or an Egyptian antiquary, 
familiar with the treasures of Thebes, Athens, and Pom- 
peiil. Some may laugh at this; but the laugh is costly. 
The laughers lose money by the joke. The French, who 
do not laugh, but make themselves familiar with the best 
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eopies and models, beat them out of the field by pro- 
ducing more tasteful, and therefore more salable arti- 
cles.” ‘The truth at the bottom of such remarks de- 
serves serious attention in our own country, young as 
yet in manufactures, but destined, if wise, to increase 
so as to know no rival in the world in this branch of 
industry. ‘To success, however, a regard for art is neces- 
sary, and our artists should be of native growth. ‘There- 
fore, to despise projects and counsels which aim to sur- 
round even the humblest members of society with what- 
ever may develop and improve the sentiment of the 
beautiful, as having no bearing on our economical inter- 
est, may be applying “the cheap ridicule of fools to the 
sources of daily bread.” 

But we must turn to the last and most important ar- 
gument we have to suggest. The moral good of the 
community requires the cultivation of the public taste. 
Philanthropy may, and often does, go to its work too 
directly and too solemnly; trusting to too few instru- 
ments, and overlooking some of the plainest teachings of 
a true philosophy of human nature. Vice cannot always 
be exterminated by open attack. Homilies, lectures, and 
essays are not the only efficient agents of righteousness. 
Evil is to be prevented, as well as cured, and the ground 
it would seize upon defended by preoccupation. There 
is in man an innate love of excitement, which cannot be 
quenched ; and he has written in his very nature a right 
to recreation, which it will not do to despise or fight 
against. Moreover, whence comes that supremacy of 
the lower propensities, whose wrong and excessive indul- 
gence produces the worst forms of social iniquity? Is it 
not owing to the dormant condition, or the feeble or 
wrong action, of the nobler powers and higher faculties ? 
True, men of genius and taste have been degraded. 
True, no refinement of manners, no culture of the intel- 
lect, no development of artistic faculties, will certainly 
rescue from pollution individuals whose moral sentiments 
are neglected. But with a view to the moral health of 
communities, and as an aid to the virtue of the people, 
much may be done by educating the general taste; be- 
cause the grosser appetites and more perilous pleasures 
will thus be kept in check. Those surrounded by pleasant 
scenes and accustomed to the purer enjoyments are little 
32 * 
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aware, perhaps, of their indebtedness to these, rather 
than to any greater strictness of principle, for their ap- 
parent superiority in virtue over many less favored. De- 
prive large classes of such scenes and enjoyments, and 
thereby they are condemned to extreme exposure. Iix- 
amples of this fact might be easily adduced; but they 
cannot be wanted. T ‘he many with whom intemper- 
ance is sought as enjoyment, — the recklessness charac- 
teristic of certain classes, the inmates of houses of correc- 
tion and prisons, — as well as those, higher up ostensibly 
on the social scale, whose cup of pleasure must be spiced 
with temporary madness and drugged with slow poison, 
whose joy is the riot of fiery and uncurbed passions,— 
bear sad witness to the truth that much must be done, by 
the substitution of innocent, as well as by the extermi- 
nation of hurtful amusements, in order to improve the 
spiritual condition of congregated humanity. 

To prevent gross vice, then, the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful should be everywhere developed and made active. 
A gentleman once urged his friend to visit Paris, saying 
it was the strangest of places ; for there “a man had no 
time to get dr unk” The French capital is not to be held 
up for a moment as a school of morals ; though, to do it 
justice in passing, there have been times in its history 
when the love of science and art was almost the only 
conservative power that kept it from sinking into bar- 
barism ; and this love is certainly not to be held respon- 
sible for its iniquities. ‘The somewhat broad anecdote is 
quoted as strongly stating what, in part, should be the 
aim of every community. It should leave its members 
no time to get drunk. It should persuade them to em- 
ploy leisure in more harmless recreations than the grati- 
fication of the baser appetites. 

Carrying out this principle, advantage can be taken 
of the law of association; that law to whose operation 
peculiarities of national character and changes in the 
moods and manners of individuals are so constantly 
and correctly attributed. The workings of this law may 
often be invisible and inseparable from the doings of 
other agencies, even as in an illuminated apartment it 
is impossible to trace each ray of light to its parent 
flame; but these workings are none the less sure, not- 
withstanding. Surround a human being with filth and 
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forms of wretchedness, let him breathe only bad air and 
grovel in the dirt, and the chance is he will grow up 
brutal, and clothed with vile habits as with a garment; 
let him sometimes wander in green fields, drink the 
mountain wind, seize on the grand and beautiful in na- 
ture and in art, and the chance is body and mind and 
heart will be invigorated and purified. In neither case 
are the consequences inevitable; but in both they are 
probable enough to make it a duty to labor for the better 
and guard against the worse. 

Advantage may be taken, too, for high moral ends, of 
fancy and wit. The hourly quoted saying of F letcher of 
Saltoun, to the effect that, “if he could make the ballads 
of a people, he cared not who made their laws,” was 
indeed a saying of profound wisdom. Philanthropy 
cannot secure its blessed object, if always clad in the 
camel’s hair and bound with the leathern girdle of the 
warning prophet. Preserving its sacred character, and 
mindful of its noble ends, it must sometimes wear a 
more graceful garb, use a more musical and winning 
voice, endeavor to be attractive whilst it is true, and ad- 
dress its counsels to the livelier and less solemn faculties 
and feelings, put into human nature by the same Power 
who has ordained conscience to be the sovereign of the 
soul. From overlooking this method of doing good, 
truth and virtue have had a contest harder than neces- 
sary with vice; and in this respect the children of this 
world in their day and generation are often wiser than 
the children of light. As Heaven’s own promises and 
invitations are almost powerless from the lips of dull 
preachers, and sophistry becomes a victorious rival by 
aid of the pleasant and eloquent voice, so wrong will 
conquer right, if the advocates of the latter refuse to re- 
member that men are beings of taste, fancy, and imagi- 
nation. Extensive and discriminating observation will 
confirm what we say, and find ready answers to the su- 
perficial objections that may be brought against it. The 
general development of the love of the beautiful, and the 
generous provision for its nurture and gratification, will 
be found the allies, and not the foes, of good order and 
pure morality. Riot and rudeness cannot coexist with 
good taste; and the manifestation of brutal passions is 
diminished according to the progress made in the refine- 
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ment of society. Art and literature are the servants of 
goodness ; the wider, therefore, their mission, the larger 
their beneficent results. 

We would not ride a hobby, even the most beautiful, 
to death; and so would take care to say, in closing, that 
this brief plea is not the product of a visionary er 
asm, which believes the cultivation of the public taste 
perfect and sufficient remedy for all social evils. Such 
cultivation. is only one of the ministers ordained by 
Providence to advance on earth the well-being of hu- 
manity. But in its place it certainly deserves a much 
more positive and systematic attention than it has yet 
received in our own land,—a land whose inhabitants 
have the largest invitation to secure its codperative 
blessings. A better day, however, is dawning. Here 
the love of beauty must be unfolded, and art receive the 
reverence which is its due; for here is more than Athe- 
nian freedom, more than Grecian loveliness and grand- 
eur in earth and sky. This continent is a paradise that 
genius must enter and enjoy. Among its mountains 
and rivers and valleys the voice of song must be heard, 
the pencil of art must be diligent. Eve erywhere its peo- 
ple, unless false to privileges greater and more universal 
than any nation has yet enjoyed, must become a people, 
not only rich and powerful, but likewise renowned for 
al] that adorns with beauty and clothes with grace the 
life of labor and the gigantic achievements of enterprise. 

T. B. F. 





Arr. Iil.— THE ICARIAN COMMUNITY.* 


Every science and project now has its “ Almanac.” 
The vehicle is a convenient one for the circulation of 
intelligence and information on all new schemes, and 
the daily use which such a manual generally finds is 
adapted to keeping any scheme in fresh remembrance, 
at least for a year. The “ Almanach” the title of which 





* Almanach Icarien, Astronomique, Scientifique, Pratique, Industriel, Sta- 
tistique, et Sucial, dirigé par M. Carer, ex-Deputé, ex-Procureur- Gené ral, 
Avocat a la Cour Royale. Paris. 1348. 
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we have copied below is evidently designed for the es- 
pecial service of the cause which gives to it its distine- 
tive epithet. It is divided into four parts. From the 
fourth of these, which is entitled “ Sociale,” and which 
bears the signature of M. Cabet, we derive the informa- 
tion, as well as the extracts, embraced in the following 
pages. 

Civilized society, as it exists in our day, is a structure 
formed in various epochs, mostly in the early ages; of 
mixed materials, chiefly of the growth of feudal institu- 
tions; of shape and fashion partaking of the grotesque. 
It is a fortress from which combined wealth and concen- 
trated power carry war upon the weak and abject mil- 
lions that fill the deep and dreary hollows around its 
purlieus and outposts. Like the fabrics of government 
in the Old World, its plan had a special eye to the inter- 
ests of those who should be most mighty and powerful, 
and little regard to the convenience of the low and poor. 
Devised for the haughty, it overlooked the humble. It is 
not wonderful that, under such a vicious constitution of 
society, there should be manifested, from time to time, 
an excited restlessness, a desire of some change, and oe- 
casional attempts to reform and revolutionize the social 
organization. Many such movements have been made 
in our time. Rapp’s colony in Pennsylvania, Owen’s in 
Indiana, Fourier’s plan, and others, have been set on 
foot, with various degrees of success, but none of them 
have produced great results. 

There are very serious obstacles to all such plans, 
found in the materials of construction, in the selfishness, 
dishonesty, and slothfulness of man. These render it 
much more than doubtful if any improvement can be 
effected by resolving society into a family or fraternity, 
even with an opportunity of selection, and more es- 
pecially if the plan should include the whole mass. The 
system of fraternity, or consolidation of labors and inter- 
ests, proceeds upon two ideas mainly, both of which are 
of unquestionable truth. First, that there are evils in 
the present organization of society. Second, that a 
given number of men are capable of producing much 
more by a union of labor, than the same number could 
produce by separate action. The diflerence is indeed 
very great. Consolidation of labor and interests, there- 
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fore, would be highly advantageous, on one condition, — 
which one condition is unfortunately impossible. If all 
men were as they ought to be,— if all were perfectly 
honest and upright, and all equally industrious and well 
disposed, -— the community system would be a vast im- 
provement. It would increase the production of the 
world, the ease and comfort of living, and the happiness 
and virtue of mankind. Until man is individually im- 
proved, the community plan cannot succeed. When 
this reform of the individual is effected, then we shall 
have the materials for a reform of society by the com- 
munity system. But the evil itself prevents the remedy. 
So long as the institution of property exists, men cannot 
be made honest and virtuous; and so long as man is 
what he is, the system of fraternity must fail. Reform 
may have reference, it is true, to the aggregate social 
body, not to the individuals composing it, but it must be 
adual, easy, imperceptible. 

M. Cabet is a gentleman of finished education, an 
Advocate of the Cour Royale, Paris, late Attorney-Gen- 
eral and member of the Chamber of Deputies of France. 
The appointment to the office of Attorney-General in 
France is a sufficient guarantee of his learning, abilities, 
and character. Some years ago he formed the project 
of a consolidation of interests, enlisted a large number 
of his countrymen in the plan, and emigrated with them 
to this country to found a colony, which he called “ Ica- 
rian.” ‘The objects which he proposes for attainment, 
under his plan, are fraternity, without extinction of the 
domestic relations. He continues the institutions of 
marriage and the family. But his system includes a 
consolidation of labors and funds,—a community of 
interests; and he expects by this to effect equality, lib- 
erty, unity, peace, love, justice, mutual aid, mutual insur- 
ance, organization of labor, increase of production, sup- 
pression of poverty, increasing improvement, progress, 
education, intelligence, reason, morality, order, union, 
plenty, and the general welfare. 

The evils of the social state which he designed to 
overcome, and the advantages which he promised him- 
self and his followers, in the adoption of his system, are 
briefly stated in a programme or exposition published by 
him in an address to the public, in which the miserable 
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condition of the laboring classes in France is vividly de- 
picted; and they are urged to escape from it, and mi- 

ate to this country with him, as joint partners in his 
plan of fraternity and consolidation of means and inter- 
ests. It is probable that the picture of their poverty and 
hardship in their native land is not overcharged, but it 
cannot be supposed that the background representation 
of Icaria retains the hue which at the distance it seemed 
to have. 





**Laporers! LET us Go 1NTO Icaria! What is in fact your 
lot here? Reflect on it. Children of poverty, privation and suf- 
fering receive almost all of you at the moment of your birth, and 
cleave to you till the moment of your death. Filth and rags, pri- 
vations of all sorts, ignorance and superstition, vicious examples, 
labor imposed on you as a doom before your strength is grown, — 
such is the lot of your childhood. Labor often exceeding your 
strength, often disgusting in itself, often exhausting, often danger- 
ous, exposing you to a thousand risks ; low wages, insufficient to 
supply your wants; want of work, and diseases; military con- 
scription and civil registration ; no rights, no future prospects; a 
perpetual state of anxiety, with servitude and poverty ;— such 
is the lot of your youth. 

‘*How many of you are deprived of the sweet happiness of 
marriage and domestic enjoyment! And for those who venture 
to marry, how many anxious fears, how much anguish in store ! 
In old age, how many, after a life of toil and of service done the 
country, have nothing left them but neglect, abandonment, in- 
firmity, the hospital and death to close their long career of suf- 
fering ! 

‘¢ And at your side what a contrast, the spectacle of the wealth 
of your masters and employers, or of those privileged persons, 
who have no trouble beyond that of being born, and who con- 
sume every thing without producing any thing, whilst you enjoy 
nothing, but produce every thing! 

‘** Nevertheless, that we may be just and true in all things, let 
us cherish neither envy nor hatred toward the classes considered 
more fortunate than ourselves, for they have also anxieties and 
afflictions, their downfalls and sufferings ; like us, if not to such 
a degree as we, they are victims of an odious social organiza- 
tion, which makes us all its slaves, which sows everywhere di- 
vision and hostility, and which leaves to none either security 
or true happiness. 

‘‘ But if the masters and the privileged few are not happy, we 
laborers are crushed under the weight of distress, which daily 
becomes a more intolerable load, and which makes some bold 
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and radical remedy indispensable. In Icaria, in that community 
which we are about to establish in America, see what will be the 
lot and the happy destiny of the working classes. 

‘There no more paupers destitute of every thing by the 
side of the rich overflowing with superfluities, but all the citizens 
proprietors or co-proprietors of a large, common, social, national 
property ; consequently, no more pauperism. 

‘* No more destitution with its terrible anxieties and its mortal 
anguish, nor wealth with its train of oppressive and revolting 
vices ; but support made sure to all by work, comfort, and plenty ; 
consequently, no more poverty. 

‘** No more workmen and employers or masters, but associates, 
partners, all brethren, all equal, all obliged to labor, according to 
their physical or intellectual energies and capacities ; all labor 
considered in the light of public functions, and all public func- 
tions as labor ; consequently, no more working of some for the 
benefit of others; no more distinction between those who are 
worked and those who work others. No more wages, but a di- 
vision of the products among the producers, like the division of 
profits between partners. 

* No more idleness from want of work, nor excessive competi- 
tion, but labor organized on the most perfect possible system, ac- 

cording to the lights of reason and experience, in obedience to 
the dictates of the public opinion and the will of the laborers 
themselves. 

“ All agricultural and manufacturing industry organized into 
great establishments, and the labor carried on in extensive work- 
shops. ‘The work distributed among all the citizens, in such a 
manner that none will be idle and none overburdened. ‘The 
workshops comfortable, healthy, cleanly, elegant. 

‘** Every thing lavishly supplied by the community to aid, re- 
lieve, protect the laborer. Machinery multiplied infinitely and 
constantly, in order to execute all sorts of disgusting, exhausting, 
dangerous labor. 

“Trades and professions chosen, as much as practicable, by 
each one according to his inclinations, tastes, and capacities. 
All public offices elective, for a limited period, and revocable. 
All citizens electors, and eligible according to their capacities 
and in subservience to the general weal. 

‘** No more registers, no more military service except as a na- 
tional guard for defence, no taxes except as rendered in work, 
and nothing spared to make this work easy, agreeable, without 
danger, attractive. 

‘* The community shall guarantee to every one food, lodging, 
clothing, instruction, and education, medical and sanatory relief, 
the possibility of marrying and of having a family, and succes- 
sively all the reasonable comforts-and enjoyments of civilization. 
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** No aristocracy, no privileges, no inequality of rights, but the 
most perfect democracy, equality everywhere and in every thing 
as among Brethren and according to the principles of Br otherly 
Love, equality i in the burdens as in the advantages, equality rel- 
ative and proportional according to the physical or intellectual 
capacities for the burdens and according to the wants in the 
distribution, so that all shall be equally happy, none being supe- 
rior to the others, and none seeing another happier than himself. 

** In a word, in Icaria the workmen are the people, the nation, 
the country, the society; it is they who govern by themselves 
and for themselves, for the good of all and of each; and when 
the most perfect education shall have given to the intelligence of 
a new generation the completest development of which it is sus- 
ceptible, then it will be seen that human perfectibility will make 
great and rapid advances, on all the highways of progress, to- 


wards that degree of perfection that has been assigned by Nature 
or Providence to the human race.” 


The destitution, hardship, and oppression of the chil- 
dren of labor in gay, crowded, capricious, rich, luxurious, 
tyrannical France, must be extreme. Wages at about 
twenty cents a day not only would show us that the 
most industrious man with constant employment must 
be in a condition of most abject poverty and misery ; 
but it is also evidence that laborers are so abundant, and 
competition so great, that a large number must, of neces- 
sity, be deprived of any work and of any wages. The 
proposition of Cabet was addressed especially to this 
class. ‘They were the chief objects of his care, and 
among them he sought to organize his society. The 
conditions of admission are declared to be, — 

Ist. A deliberate and absolute devotedness to the 
cause of wives, of children, of the people, and of human- 
ity. It is necessary for us to feel courage to take this 
devotedness wholly for a guide, to the end that we may 
support all the fatigues, and sacrifice every emotion of 
vanity or jealousy to the success of the enterprise. 2d. 
It is necessary to adopt completely and sincerely the gen- 
eral principles of the Icarian system, fraternity, equality, 
liberty, consolidation, community. 3d. It is necessary 
to have the character of being industrious, to have a use- 
ful talent, and to be ready to labor in clearing land, if 
necessary. 4th. To be temperate. oth. 'T'o have a char- 
acter without reproach. 6th. To abandon to the com- 
munity all the property each possesses at the time of de- 
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parture, in trust, on the part of the community, to provide 
for all his wants. 

These were preliminary and provisory. The ultimate, 
definitive conditions were to be afterward considered. 

In order to give a more exact comprehension of M. 
Cabet’s design and plan, a few articles from the social 
contract are here transcribed. 


‘* FORM OF THE SOCIETY. 

*‘ Of the different kinds of associations regulated by the Civil 
Code, the universal community of all goods has alone relation 
with our enterprise ;— and of three societies admitted by the 
Commercial Code, the society named collective, or joint stock, ap- 
pears alone suitable to our principle of fraternity, of equality, and 
of consolidation, the two others (the anonymous partnership, and 
the company en commandite, or with sleeping partners) having 
inequality for their basis. Our Icarian Society, then, shall be a 
society named collective and joint stock, in which all the associ- 
ates shall be equal and joint partners in the charges and profits.” 


** OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 
‘* The object is to acquire extensive tracts of land in a suitable 
climate, in order to clear them, to cultivate and work them, to 
establish itself there, by making all the needful constructions, to 
exercise there all industrial arts, and to carry on exterior com- 
merce for the common interest.” 


** RIGHTS OF THE ASSOCIATES. 

‘‘ The associates are equal, and copartners in rights as in du- 
ties ; — all are electors and eligible ; — all are equally co-propri- 
etors in undivided interest ; — all have a right to be equally well 
fed, clothed, and lodged, they and their families ; — all have the 
same right to be married, and to have gratuitous and common 
education furnished to their children.” 


Without noting in detail the several provisions, we 
have included enough in the above abstract to show the 
character of the associates and of the society, its form 
and object, and the obligations and rights of its mem- 
bers. In pursuance of the plan formed, several hundred 
associates left France and came to this country in 1848, 
and established the Icarian colony at Nauvoo, which 
about two years before had been vacated by the Mor- 
mons, a small population only then remaining. 

The principal direct and visible reform to be wrought 
out by the Icarian community is the dissolution of the 
institution of property. ‘The common observation of 
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many men has concurred in the belief that money, not 
merely the Jove of it, as the Apostle says, is the root of 
all evil. Nor is it less doubtful that it is in particular 
productive of some of those evil conditions in society 
which it is the object of the Icarians to reform or avoid. 
Christ spoke with a most thorough and certain knowl- 
edge of men, and expressed a truth that is everywhere 
manifest as the sun, when he said, “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” Riches and 
worldly prosperity are as sure to smother the meekness, 
humility, love, mercy, and charity which the Saviour 
taught as the sum and substance of his religion, as rank 
and acrid and noxious weeds are to smother the herbs in 
whose sweet and savory nutriment man finds the sus- 
tenance of his physical part. Wealth is at war with jus- 
tice, love, honesty, meekness, humility, mutual sympa- 
thy ‘and aid, peace, and good-will, and is the producer of 
injustice, oppression, hate, dishonesty, pride, domination, 
insolent and supercilious feeling, and invasion of others’ 
rights. It develops to full bloom the evil that is in 
man. It could not therefore well be questioned by a 
sane man, that, if society can be framed and constituted 
without the element of property, a vast amount of evil 
would be dispensed with, that the individuals composing 
the society would have removed an impassable barrier 
that separates them from Christ and the kingdom of 
heaven ; — that society would be in the aggregate more 
happy, more virtuous, more prosperous, and each indi- 
vidual composing it would enjoy more perfectly those 
inalienable rights, life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and would be free from those temptations now 
surrounding him, to oppress his neighbor, to be angry 
with the oppressor, to do injustice, to cherish hate in- 
stead of love, to be dishonest, proud, overbearing, envi- 
ous. All the evils flowing from riches, and all the evils 
incident to poverty, and the vices peculiar to each con- 
dition, would be suppressed. Something certainly sub- 
tracted from our stock of evil, and something added to 
our store of good. 

The world has a flout for most new ideas, and a flip- 
pant gibe for every unwonted practice, whose motive, 
purpose, and tendency are the reform of old errors, the 
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improvement of man inwardly, or of his condition out- 
wardly. But when reason and humanity unite in seek- 
ing a remedy for evils so immense and various as those 
which have followed the introduction of the institution 
of property into the world, — and men of learning, sound 
sense, and knowledge of the nature of things, of the 
structure and disorders and evils of the social state, and 
of the character of men in the individual and the aggre- 
gate, devote their lives, not in wild fanaticism, but with 
rational enthusiasm and zeal, to carry out a well-consid- 
ered system, which is free from the old vice, though it 
may in itself not be without objections, — the attempt is 
wholly too respectable for real contumely or affected con- 
tempt. 

The institution of property did not come into the 
world as the result of well-considered policy or mature 
and deliberate reasoning. It is not the offspring of wis- 
dom, but of appetite. It grew out of a natural desire in 
man to appropriate to his own peculiar and exclusive 
use what was found to be useful and valuable, and it 
became fixed gradually and casually on society. 

Christianity, then, and the common sense of mankind 
having concurrently pronounced money as a_ prolific 
source of evil, and wealth being declared by the Saviour 
to be destructive to the souls of men, a man who is 
either wise or religious cannot look upon those who 
would abrogate the institution of property, and who 
make attempts to reform this evil in the world, as either 
insane or absurd. It may be they are visionary ;— if so, 
it is because the reform is impracticable, and not because 
it is not wholesome or proper. Such being the case, the 
fault is in the world, not in the reformer. 

Let us consider some of the evils of individual prop- 
erty politically. For it is a political institution, and, 
next to the power of the government, is the principal 
matter which the sceptre and the scales have in charge 
to defend. It has been already stated, that property and 
the desire of property is the root from which grow some 
of the vices most damning to the soul of the possessor, 
and most injurious to his neighbor. The catalogue of 
these is both numerous and heinous. Some of these re- 
gard only a man’s religious condition; while some of 
them, at the same time, have a political relation, and 
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work injury either to the state or to the individuals 
composing it. Of the last are injustice, dishonesty, op- 
pression, fraud, robbery, theft, — all attempts of whatever 
kind, whether ‘under cover of law, or the cloak of sanc- 
tity, or whether by clear wrong, to wrest property from 
another, against justice, right, or righteousness, to fill the 
coffer of him who may have coveted it. 

But if property were wholly free from evils of the class 
and kind above mentioned, the world suffers in another 
mode by the accumulation of property in private hands; 
or rather it should be said, in two modes. First, a great 
amount is hoarded, and so becomes wholly useless to the 
world. And second, the balance which is not hoarded 
is diminished in effectual, actual, active usefulness. For 
a given amount of money or property in several private 
hands, directed to different purposes, managed to differ- 
ent results, controlled by different interests, cannot effect 
so much as if put into one stock, used for one purpose, 
by one direction, to one interest. This is a truth which 
is attested by the commercial partnerships and joint- 
stock companies, — and is too clear to be questioned. 
The whole property of a community consolidated, and 
used to effect a concert of purpose and interest, will be 
much more beneficial to the stockholders in the individ- 
ual and the aggregate, to the public and private welfare, 
to the state and to the citizen, than when held and con- 
trolled by different persons. 

But there is another evil, which at first glance seems 
opposite to this, and inconsistent with it. This is, that 
the accumulation of great wealth in individuals or corpo- 
rations, under the present existing institution of property, 
works an evil to the state. It is only seemingly incon- 
sistent ;— and the difference is readily explained. It be- 
longs to the institution itself. There is but a limited 
amount of property in the world, and if concentrated in 
a few hands, many good men who are disposed to be in- 
dustrious and are of correct habits, fitted to be the most 
useful and valuable to the state, to society, and to them- 
selves, being deprived wholly of means, become inert, are 
paralyzed and rendered useless; while the wealth that 
would convert a thousand such into the most valuable of 
the whole body of the community is hoarded in the cof. 
fers of the miser, or placed beyond their reach. Thus a 
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partial concentration of wealth in a few hands, while it 
is of great advantage to the possessor, is in a much lar- 
ger extent injurious to others, and productive of great 
loss to the state; while consolidation of all the prop- 
erty brings its advantage to all instead of a few, has no 
injury for any, and produces no loss to the state, but a 
great benefit. 

A still farther advantage is attained, as before sug- 
gested, in the consolidation of labor and concert of indus- 
try, which go with the consolidation of funds. It is well 
known to every working-man that much labor is done 
inconveniently and to great disadvantage by one or a 
few hands. “ Many hands make light work.” All work 
is done to more profit by numbers than by single efforts. 
The benefit of a union of labor as well as of a union of 
funds is proved by the partnerships and by the large 
companies of employees engaged in various labors and 
pursuits. 

No more can be done than to suggest the bearing and 
tendency of the institution of property upon man, con- 
sidered in his psychological and religiou8§ condition, and 
in his political connection and social relations. Each 
of these forms a subject separately for more discussion 
than our pages for a whole year would contain. It is 
enough briefly to note them. And having done this in 
regard to the first two relations, we proceed to a few 
remarks on the influence of property on the social con- 
dition. 

The evils arising out of the institution of property are 
not limited to the injury which is done to the soul of the 
rich man, nor to the civil wrongs which the rich inflict 
upon the poor, and the poor upon the rich. But if both 
states of riches and poverty could be imagined to be 
wholly free from the vices, the wrongs, and the crimes 
growing out of the condition of wealth and poverty, still 
the mere social condition of each of the two classes, the 
happiness of both, is materially and injuriously affected 
by the institution of property. The luxurious living, the 
ease and sloth, that attend the condition of the rich are 
unfavorable to health, to physical vigor, and to industrial 
activity, as well as to moral excellence; while the hard- 
ships, privations, destitution, and suffering of the poor 
everywhere, but most in those communities where the 
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greatest individual wealth is found, are such as to make 
our nature revolt, and to fill the soul, not only of the suf- 
ferer, but of the beholder also, with horror. 

If the truth of the propositions here stated be con- 
ceded, as we think it must; — if Christ’s preaching be 
true, that riches hurt the soul of the possessor ; — if the 
common observation of men, which has become a prov- 
erb, be true, that money is the root of all evil;— the 
question arises, Must the world continue to suffer all 
this enormous mass and load of various ills, or can some 
system be devised and put in operation that will be free 
from them, without bringing others as great? ‘This is a 
question of great interest and of much perplexity. It is 
a most sorrowful truth, that no sane and observant man 
can question that Mammon has more numerous and 
more devoted worshippers than the Almighty Creator. 
And the idolatry of the devotees is no less faithful, sin- 
cere, and zealous, than if an image of gold were set up 
in the sanctuary, and prayers and oblations were made 
to it, on bended knee, morning and evening, on each day. 
In proportion as the disciple of Mammon becomes es- 
tranged from the true God, he becomes cold to his fellow- 
man, selfish, self-conceited, proud, insolent, oppressive ; 
assuming to himself great importance on account of his 
wealth, and attributing his wealth and his fancied conse- 
quence to his own merit, not to Providence, not to cir- 
cumstances, not to accident. The experience of man- 
kind teaches that, when the love of God has become 
stifled by wealth, the love of man has at the same time 
become extinguished ; as Christ taught that he that has 
the love of God in his heart will love his neighbor also 
as himself. 

The effect of this institution of property being so great- 
ly injurious to the moral and social affections of man and 
to society, to the individual and to the mass, to the rich 
and to the destitute, to the present life and to the future, 
can any plan of society be devised and carried out that 
shall render our condition, in this life, at least, more com- 
fortable, and the character of man in some degree im- 
proved ? 

M. Cabet has limited his reform to this one evil and 
to those which grow out of it. More prudent than some 
bolder reformers, he leaves marriage and the domestic 
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relations as they are. He is not one of that immortal 
band of modern Solons, who, possessing more than all 
past or present wisdom, more than the righteousness 
of Christ, would overturn every thing, and reconstruct 
society from the wildest fancies ever suggested by fanat- 
icism and self-conceited ignorance. We are not san- 
guine, however, that M. Cabet’s reform can be carried 
out. On the contrary, the failure, or at best a very lim- 
ited success, of the plan may be confidently anticipated. 
The same plan was tried, under more favorable circum- 
stances, in the first period of the settlement of the colony 
of Virginia, with a most decided failure. That company 
was established on the system of a community of prop- 
erty, and so existed from 1610 to 1613. The result was, 
as stated in a late history, that “every one endeavored 
to diminish his share of labor; all relied more on the 
common stock than on their own exertions; and the 
idle had become an insupportable weight on the indus- 
trious.” * 
Such will probably be the result of other experiments 
' of a similar kind. Man has become so corrupted and 
vicious, that any considerable number of persons cannot 
be found who will be perfectly honest and equally indus- 
trious. Great numbers will find their way into all com- 
munities, who will rely more on the common stock than 
on their own exertions. Mankind, as at present found, 
does not afford suitable material for forming communi- 
ties, or for resolving society into one or more family or 
families of aggregated nations or people. It is necessary 
that man’s nature be purified and his character refined 
before this plan of community can be successfully car- 
ried out. But on the other hand, again, it will be im- 
practicable to effect this purification and refinement to 
a suflicient extent, or to any considerable degree, while 
the institution of property exists, and continues to ex- 
ercise, as it ever must, from its nature, a vitiating and 
corrupting influence over men. How, then, if the ne- 
cessity of a reform in this direction be conceded, shall it 
be effected? There is only one means, and but one 
mode of effecting it. ‘The means is law, the mode alto- 
gether prospective and gradual; by laws shaped so as 





* Frost’s History of the United States, Vol. J. p. 102. 
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not to touch injuriously any existing rights, but whose 
policy shall be, not by great, sudden, “and startling inno- 
vations, but by gradual, mild, and just enactments, to 
bear only on future contingencies; and by encour: age- 
ments, not by compulsions, at the first, to produce, or in 
a partial degree effect, some alleviation of the present 
evils, and some melioration of the social condition of 
mankind. This will be the only practicable means of 
making any change, if change is to be made. ‘There 
cannot, however, be any rational hope of a general re- 
form in this matter. What can moral or social good 
weigh against the covetousness of man? Nor do we 
consider the present age to be peculiarly favorable for 
reform. It is true that in the last twenty years society 
has been in a constant ebullition of reform, or of action 
called reform. But it has been conceived in the wildest 
fanaticism, and urged with hot-headed and violent intem- 
perance, passion, and fury. The spirit of the public 
mind is not propitious to a calm and candid considera- 
tion of propositions for reform, or of the reasons for or 
against it. On the one side we have, even in this coun- 
try, a large body of men who are steadfastly and obsti- 
nately fixed against progress. They will have no ad- 
vance. “ Let well enough alone” is their motto. It is 
the universal answer to all suggestions of improvement. 
That their fathers took and pursued any particular 
course of action, or held any opinion, is sufficient reason 
why they should continue to hold and pursue the same. 
They would leave the world in the same condition as 
they found it. If they had lived in the world as it was 
a thousand years ago, they would have thought every 
thing, as then existing, perfectly right and satisfactory, 
and would most earnestly have deprecated any change. 
This class of men also have a most idolatrous veneration 
for wealth and for the wealthy. On the other hand, 
there is a vast multitude of violent and angry spirits, 
restless as the storm-heaved sea, with whom the an- 
nouncement of the word “reform,” or the utterance of a 
few incoherent, insane expressions, has more influence 
than a thousand solid arguments, founded on reason 
and just principles. ‘They ever act in passion and with 
violence, are guided by the most stolid ignorance, and 
are incapable of appreciating the arguments of wisdom 
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or the lessons of truth. Indeed, look where we may, we 
find error and prejudice overwhelming truth. In a large 
assembly of learned men we shall not, perchance, find 
one man of wisdom. But the greatest obstacle to judi- 
cious and wholesome reform in our day is in the unut- 
terable selfishness of man. There is on one side the self- 
ishness which is to be expected at all times, and which 
all new things have to encounter, —that which fears 
damage and loss by the change. But the worst form of 
selfishness, that which stands most in the w ay of improve- 
ment, is the spirit of seizing upon all propositions of 
public good, and making them the means of promoting 
private ends; a spirit of selfish demagogism, which in- 
cites men to turn every thing of this sort to their own 
private emolument or agerandizement, and thus to bring 
odium and reproach upon every good and benevolent 
idea. Humanity is undoubtedly capable of a much 
greater improvement in morality and in social virtue and 
happiness than it has yet experienced. But, under the 
present conditions, such improvement is wholly imprac- 
ticable. Man cannot be made honest while the splendid 
temptations of wealth are alluring him from virtue ; he 
cannot be humble, meek, and just, while he holds in his 
hands the means to exalt and aggrandize himself, and 
to wrong and oppress his neighbor. So long as we con- 
sent to establish and sustain by law those institutions 
which as certainly and necessarily vitiate and corrupt 
man as the sun warms or water moistens him, it is 
utterly futile and foolish to attempt those reforms which 
can be effected only by destroying or overcoming the 
corrupting influence. 


W. J. Ae B. 
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Art. IV. — THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF OUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS.* 


For some twenty-five years past it has been the cus- 
tom, in nearly all our religious societies, to gather the 
young into a Sunday school, for specific instruction on 
sacred subjects. The amount of influence thus exerted, 
whether for good or evil, can hardly be exaggerated. 
The hours thus spent have left their mark on thousands 
of young minds and hearts,—a mark, too, which no 
length of time will efface. 

We are not of those who think the Sunday school has 
been an unmixed blessing to our community. There is 
no spell in the mere system, by which it is made every- 
where and always to save those for whom it labors. 
Many conditions are required for its complete success ; 
and a large proportion of them are indispensable to turn 
the balance in its favor. So impressed, indeed, are some 
among us with the dangers and the various deficiencies 
in the management of this institution, that they are 
losing their interest in its prosperity. Not a few have 
actually withdrawn their support from it, and abandoned 
it to such as still have faith in its efficacy. 

Now, without adopting either extreme view of the 
Sunday school, we are disposed to regard it as, on the 
whole, an actual good, and as capable of improvements, 
which entitle it to the favorable consideration of the be- 
nevolent and wise. 

In the first place, we find it established ; it is, in most 
of our parishes, incorporated with the exercises of the 
church, — as much, practically speaking, an institution as 
the public worship of the sanctuary. We are not likely, 


* A course of Christian instruction for Sunday schools and families, 
comprised in a series of eight manuals, under the following titles : — 
if Early Religious Lessons. 
Il. Palestine and the Hebrew People. With two Maps. 
III. Lessons on the Old Testament. 
1V. The Life of Christ. 
V. The Books and Characters of the New Testament. 
VI. Lessons upon Religious Duties and Christian Morals. 
VII. Doctrines of Scripture. 
VIII. Scenes from Christian History. 
Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 
1852. 
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by our indifference, or by even deserting it ourselves, to 
destroy the school. At most, we shall only diminish its 
power, and thus make it, as it lingers on, more inef- 
ficient, if not positively detrimental, to our children. It 
is the part, therefore, of wisdom, not to frown upon, nor 
yet neglect, this institution, but to make the most of it 
we can, to give our personal influence and labor for its 
utmost improvement. 

This effort alone could not prove unavailing. No good 
purpose even is ever lost; it benefits him who cherishes 
it, at least, if it fail of being useful to others. Indeed, in 
our opinion, while the Sunday school does great good 
to the children, it is of equal service as a centre of moral 
and spiritual efforts to its own religious society. Let it 
be, that the pupils gain no new ideas whatever from 
week to week, or even that they learn some errors. 
This barely supposable evil may be more than counter- 
balanced by the good incidental to these stated gather- 
ings of teachers and pupils. It is much to have an ob- 
ject thus constantly presented so elevated in character 
and so stimulating by its very nature to the highest mo- 
tives and the noblest impulses of a human being. 

All teaching has a tendency to improve those who im- 
part it. It is a high office to instruct the intellect, to 
quicken the imagination, purify the taste, and charge the 
memory ; and especially is it so to develop the under- 
standing, invigorate the reason, and store the young mind 
with good learning. But moral education benefits the 
teacher still more. Appealing to the child’s holiest na- 
ture, it reacts of necessity on the mind and the best 
affections of him who gives it. No one can take a class 
in a Sunday school with any sense of the work before 
him, and fail of all personal advantage. With any meas- 
ure of sincerity, there must be a constant elevation of 
motives and a growing purity of character. 

Why are Christian institutions a matter of indifference 
to so many? One reason, beyond doubt, is, that they 
make so few sacrifices to sustain them. They do not 
give their time, their money, their talents, and personal 
services freely, without stint, to the Church. Why is 
religion itself to multitudes the subject of so little deep 
and hearty interest? Among other causes this has its 
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place, — they have done almost nothing for religion. It 
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has not been with them, like their business or their fam- 
ilies, a theme of mental interest, the burden of their anxi- 
eties, an object for which they labor and live. 

Now the Sunday school is a religious institution. It 
offers a point of moral and spiritual . interest to the mind. 
He who engages in its duties is called to consider topics 
of the highest possible nature. He cannot prosecute his 
work with any reasonable fidelity, and be himself none 
the wiser or better. If he commend the moral virtues to 
a child, they assume a new importance in his own esti- 
mation. Every lesson he gives his class is given also to 
himself. God is to him a more real being from the at- 
tempt he has made to represent His attributes to them. 
Heaven has lost something of its vagueness in his effort 
to portray it. As with burning heart he has spoken 
of the eternal world, life and immortality have been 
“ brought to light” in his own soul. 

The Sunday school deserves our support as a central 
point round which the desires, aims, and endeavors of a 
religious society must naturally cluster. It helps the 
children for whose sake it is conducted, and the teachers 
who work directly within it. He who superintends it is 
made personally better by his care and toils. It does 
good to the parents, both directly and indirectly, as an 
object for their pure thoughts, daily prayers, and constant 
efforts. ‘They cannot aid their children in the prepara- 
tion of their lessons, contribute to the wants of the libra- 
ry, or even send each son and daughter regularly and 
punctually to the school, without an abundant, if not an 
obvious, reward. 

Thus much we claim for this institution from its in- 
herent nature, and independently of the specific and su- 
peradded advantages of a school conducted in the best 
possible manner. But when we approach this branch of 
our subject, we are at once struck with the defects in the 
present administration of many, if not of the majority, 
of our Sunday schools. 

The first difficulty we are usually called to encounter 
is the want of a good and permanent superintendent. 
No institution can prosper without a competent and 
faithful head; least of all one so complex and delicate 
in its structure as a Sunday school. If the engineer be 
careless or ignorant, of what avail are the most perfect 
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parts or arrangements of the steamship? It will labor 
over the waters at best, and it may be ruined, too, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of every one else concerned 
in its management; and that in a way or at a time 
least anticipated. We need, also, an experienced incum- 
bent in this office of superintendent. A judicious man 
who serves on for years in this capacity may be almost 
sure of finding himself at the head of a flourishing 
school. 

There is a lack of male teachers in very many of our 
schools. In some cases, not even one can be found for a 
superintendent. ‘There are good men, perhaps, in abun- 
dance in the parish. They will serve on its committee, 
accept office, perhaps, in any other form, énd give their 
time and substance in every other way for the society. 
But they utterly refuse to teach in the Sunday school. 
And yet, with the devoted spirit they possess and mani- 
fest, in no manner could they do the parish so much 
good as by teaching its children. 

Another obstacle in our way is the deficiencies of 
some who do teach. They take a class, perhaps, be- 
cause it is fashionable, or they are importuned to it, or 
they like it as an excitement. ‘Such persons do not pre- 
pare themselves for their work, and they execute it very 
poorly. ‘They are sluggish or frivolous, irregular at their 
post, or so tardy as to do their class no good, and to 
interrupt the order of the whole school. ‘The instruc- 
tion of some teachers is desultory and miscellaneous ; 
its staple, perhaps, is mere story-telling, or conversation 
upon all topics except moral and religious ones. 

We fear there is not enough spiritual instruction, and 
we are quite sure there is not a deep spiritual i impression 
wrought in all of our schools. We believe it is of para- 
mount importance — more so than the furnishing a child 
with the best possible manuals — to inspire a reverence 
for sacred things, a sensibility to God’s presence and 
attributes, and a consciousness of the weight of human 
accountability. One of the great benefits of the Sunday 
school is, that, when well conducted, it is a supplement 
to the intellectual education of the week- -day school. 
It supplies nutriment to the spiritual nature, and awak- 
ens and keeps alive that veneration for divine things 
which is so liable to waste away in the ordinary school- 
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day tasks and associations. But in some of our Sunday 
schools there is such a dread of restraint and discipline, 
that the children exhibit while in them more levity and 
more irreverence than in any other place where they 
meet their superiors. We like freedom and cheerfulness ; 
they are the very element of childhood. But we like 
also good order and a respect for holy things; and we 
are so old-fashioned as to think a child should feel some 
restraint while in the house of God, and while engaged 
in professedly religious lessons and exercises. If rever- 
ence be rejected from these scenes and occupations, we 
know not how or where it can be preserved alive. The 
prayers of a Sunday school should be the personal 
prayer of each child. If a liturgy be used, every one 
should repeat its language, and in a reverential manner. 
Is the devotional service extemporaneous? Let the chil- 
dren take the posture of prayer, and be induced each and 
all to join in it. No amount of merely Biblical instruc- 
tion can compensate for a careless performance of this 
service. Are our children apparently thus devout ? 

We suspect, furthermore, that much of the teaching is 
not sufficiently practical. It does not quicken and train 
the conscience. It does not make the children self-sacri- 
ficing, firm in purpose, and active in doing good. “ It 
plays round the head, but comes not to the heart.” The 
springs of character are not so reached by it, that from 
week to week the temper is governed, vanity repressed, 
envy and jealousy kept in check, and charity with its long 
train of virtues more and more manifest. We ought 
not, it is true, to expect too much. ‘The Sunday school 
is only one among a multitude of good influences suited 
to benefit the young. But it should do something ; we 
have a right to demand of a ten or twelve years’ course 
of instruction some visible fruits. Haye there been all 
we could reasonably anticipate? Or, laying all the 
blame we ought at the door of the children themselves, 
is there not a residue to be ascribed to the teachers ? 
And will not every candid and conscientious spirit be 
grateful for the suggestion of errors, and means and 
methods of amendment ? 

We never dwell on the difficulties of Sunday-school 
instruction without a wish that more of our parents and 
the elder members of our congregations could be induced 
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to take classes in them. Our teachers, as a body, are 
quite young. We owe them many thanks for their ser- 
vices; some of those we refer to are wise beyond their 
years, and eminently successful; but still they cannot, as 
a general rule, do all the work required in their position. 
There is a preparation which age and experience alone 
can furnish, yet indispensable for the highest moral and 
religious culture. Who can portray the shoals and rocks 
of temptation, like one who has known personally their 
dangers? Who can impart spiritual knowledge so well 
as those who have gained it under the difficulties of 
actual life? A child receives moral good from the mere 
presence and sympathy of a tried spirit. He learns often 
far more from this incidental education, than from the 
wisest of set lessons. ‘These lessons, it is true, are of 
great importance. We want more of them in our 
Sunday schools, provided, always, they are of the right 
character. But here, also, we need the wisdom of ex- 
perience. It is no easy thing to impress an abstract pre- 
cept in a way both to profit and please a child. The 
doctrines of Christianity cannot be taught to advantage 
by every one who may, for whatever reasons, take a class 
in the school. Indeed, so difficult is the task, that most 
teachers utterly neglect it. ‘They wish to interest their 
children ; but how can they do this? Not, certainly, 
they imagine, by teaching them the doctrines of Christ. 
Yet we venture to affirm there is no possible instruction 
so pleasing to a child as this very inculcation of doc- 
trines, when done with ability and fidelity. 

What is a doctrine? It is simply a truth. And there 
is nothing in the whole range of creation so interesting 
to a child as truth. ‘Tell him a story, and he at once 
asks, “Is it true?” All the fictions of the wildest imagi- 
nation owe the hold they take on the mind of childhood 
to their being conceived, at the time they are heard or 
read, to be actually true. ‘Teach a child any truth in re- 
gard to religion, that is, any doctrine in relation to God, 
or Christ, or man — and what wonders can you teach 
him on these themes that are all the simple truth! — 
and only let the illustration be happy, the language well 
chosen, and the manner engaging, and you will find him 
enamored by your doctrinal instruction. 

Another error of many of our teachers is, that they do 
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not visit their children at their homes. This requires, 
we know, some time; but it is always time well spent. 
It binds the child to his teacher by a threefold cord. 
What is said to him is clothed with new power, when 
he sees this evidence of interest on the part of his teacher. 
Nor is this all; “whom we bless, we love.” The more 
you do, in whatever way, for your scholars, the stronger 
is your attachment to them, and the more pleasant is it 
to meet and instruct them. And finally, where heart is 
thus joined to heart, the mind of the child is open to 
knowledge, and the way prepared for the most deep and 
abiding usefulness to his character. 

Let the relation be such as we describe, and the chil- 
dren would not desire to leave the Sunday school so 
early as they now do. ‘The true theory is, that every one 
should continue a scholar until of a proper age to take a 
class himself. In some schools this is customarily done. 
It could be in all were there a power of attraction suffi- 
cient to overcome that miserable pride which makes a 
child feel himself too old, the moment he enters his 
“teens,” to learn any thing more in a Sunday school. 
We have known young men remain in their class for 
years from their interest in a faithful teacher. With 
young women it is a common occurrence. ‘They object 
not seldom to becoming teachers themselves, from their 
attachment to their old class. 

For the supply of new teachers every school should 
have one or more Bible classes, in which they may be 
regularly prepared. Let our mothers engage in this 
good work, and especially let the educated men in our 
parishes take charge of these classes. No one should 
count it derogatory to his position. We know more 
than one of our most eminent advocates and members of 
Congress who are enhancing their high reputation b 
these truly Christian “labors of love.” What better 
could many of our parents do than to give their wisdom 
and devotion in this way to the religious culture of the 
young? It would do thus much, were this all, to obvi- 
ate the not uncommon objection to the Sunday school, 
that it destroys the interest of parents in the spiritual 
education of their children. If the father or the mother 
would step in as a supernumerary teacher occasionally, 
we should see less of the neglect in question. 
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By all methods, indeed, in their power, parents should 
contribute something to the good of these schools. No 
one, we presume, with any tolerable conscientiousness, 
is utterly negligent of the religious instruction of his chil- 
dren. Though he care nothing for their progress in the 
day school,—as too many apparently at least do, — 
yet he cannot forget, one would think, while he toils so 
sedulously for their daily bread, to make any provision 
for them of the bread of eternal life. But lest he do this, 
or labor too little for their immortal interest, we coun- 
sel that he give his mite, at least, in some form of per- 
sonal assistance to their Sunday school. 

We pass next to the library, the books now furnished 
for the religious reading of our children. Religious read- 
ing, — we have fallen on that phrase ; but how far is it 
from being a true designation of the books ordinarily 
furnished by our Sunday-school libraries! They have 
often not the slightest connection with the Scriptures, 
with spiritual truth, or the child’s practical character. 
Take away the miniature novels, and you have less than 
a moiety left. Abstract from this the works of history, 
the lives, perhaps, of Cesar or Napoleon, or some oth- 
er equally unchristian heroes, and then take from the 
shelves the treatises on science or philosophy, and what 
have you left? What should have been, not the residue, 
but the main portion of the library. We know that this 
often happens of necessity. So few good books are 
written for children, that one is perplexed to find any 
thing worthy of their Sunday’s reading. But we think 
it better to purchase no new books for the young, than, 
for the sake of filling our shelves or expending at once 
the money raised for ‘this purpose, to place in their hands 
that which can do them no moral service, and may even 
be a detriment to their conscience and conduct. Fewer 
books, and more wisely selected, would be the sum of our 
advice on this point. 

And then how worse than useless are our children’s 
books often rendered by their mode of reading them! 'To 
look at the engravings, glance at the head of each chap- 
ter, and cull the anecdotes, is to know, they imagine, 
their whole contents. And when once run over in this 
manner, a book of course becomes old to them, and they 
never open its pages again.- The contrast of this prac- 
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tice with the method of reading common with the chil- 
dren of the last age, when every volume was conned 
until each line and letter became familiar, is striking. 
Its effect on the mental character must be unfavorable, 
with not a few disastrous. 

Another error in some of our schools, in our opinion, 
is the frequency of general lessons or addresses. We 
think there is more of speech-making to children in these 
days than is either pleasant or profitable to them. Not 
every one can speak to an audience of youth happily, 
with a wise adaptation of language, illustration, and man- 
ner to their age and wants. Nor is it quite natural to 
confine their volatile spirits by long and elaborate ad- 
dresses. A brief speech, and that “but occasionally, is 
the true means of interesting and doing them good. ‘The 
superintendent should not, for more than one reason, be 
tasked with giving a general exercise, or providing a sub- 
stitute, at each and every session of the school. 

As we are in the vein of strictures, at the risk of be- 
ing thought in some quarters impertinent, we will add 
that the ‘Sunday school needs a more efficient support 
than it now has from the ministry. There are clergy- 
men who do the utmost that can be expected in this re- 
gard. But does their spirit characterize the profession 
in general? We fear not; we think the defects of which 
we have spoken so freely are to be ascribed, in some 
cases, quite largely to a lack of interest and effort on the 
part of the minister. We have seldom, if ever, known a 
school in high prosperity, while he looked upon it with 
coldness. His doubts always chill the teacher, and his 
absence disheartens both children and parents. We 
know excellent preachers and faithful pastors, who, for 
various reasons, give little or no countenance to the Sun- 
day school. ‘They regard the teachers, perhaps, as ill- 
informed, or not competent to instruct. It may be the 
imagine parents are led by this institution to neglect the 
religious education of their children. Or they think the 
school a good thing, but in no need of their especial 
sympathy and assistance. Is it well, we would ask, to 
leave so large a field of influence unwatched and unvis- 
ited? Here the school is, and here it is likely to con- 
tinue. Will the evils we complain of be diminished by 
the absence or indifference of the pastor? ‘To our 
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minds, as we write, it seems otherwise. Good policy, 
to look for the moment at no higher principle, requires 
that he should be earnest and active in counteracting 
whatever real or apprehended evils may exist in the 
school. 

Or suppose the teachers are considered sufficient to do 
all the work alone. ‘The case would be singular, if the 
school was so good that it could not be made better by 
the presence and aid of the minister. We believe that 
under all circumstances he can render service both to the 
teachers and the children. ‘Take a twenty-five years’ 
ministry, during which he has exerted himself to select 
intelligent and spiritually-minded teachers, and has met 
them from month to month to impart to them sound Bib- 
lical instruction, to elevate their motives and cheer them 
for their duty, and implored the blessing of God upon 
their labors; let him have visited the school as often as 
possible, and spoken now and then a few words to the 
children ; suppose he has selected books for the library, 
called the attention of parents to the school in his paro- 
chial walks, and occasionally preached on the subject, — 
who can question the good of this course? who meas- 
ure its influence in a quarter of a century? One fact is 
certain; while we have never heard a minister who had 
been thus active in the Sunday school regret his past 
course, we have heard more than one say he rejoiced in 
every effort he had made in this direction. Many have 
testified that in their opinion no field of ministerial use- 
fulness is greater than this. ‘They owed to it the love of 
the children, their influence over the teachers, and the re- 
spect of the parents. It was the most successful portion 
of their labors, and they considered an efficient Sunday 
school as the very corner-stone of prosperity to a relig- 
ious society. 

The whole history of this institution is a testimonial 
in its favor. Making allowance for the defects in its ad- 
ministration, defects incident to all human enterprises, 
we must say that the clear preponderance of witnesses 
is on the side of its value. We are admonished by the 
labors of Channing, Ware, Tuckerman, and men of kin- 
dred temper, — not to forget noble examples among the 
living, — to dismiss our doubts and give it a united and 
generous support. ‘The errors of the past and the defi- 
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ciencies of the present alike urge us not to discounte- 
nance the institution by word or deed, but address our- 
selves to the best means and methods of deriving the 
utmost benefit from it. 

Among the new means within our reach at this mo- 
ment, none is more promising than the introduction of 
the series of manuals named at the head of this article. 
It meets a want long felt, and to supply which many at- 
tempts have been made. he first advantage of it is 
that it presents us the joint result of efforts made to this 
end by several independent and competent minds. An 
association of gentlemen was more likely to accomplish 
the difficult task they took in hand, than any one could 
have been alone. ‘Then the age, experience, and abili- 
ties of the authors of these manuals are such as entitle 
them to confidence. We are slow to offer any criticisms 
on a series of books produced under such circumstances, 
and whatever we may say in this direction will have only 
the value of coming from one more distinct source. 

We like this series because it is a series. It offers a 
method of gradual, systematic, progressive instruction in 
divine truth. The child is conducted, step by step, and 
from year to year, in the natural order of his mental and 
religious development. We think the plan of the first 
little book, “ Early Religious Lessons,” the true one; 
namely, to store the memory with passages of Scripture 
which are simple, practical, and the most important. It 
is not enough that a child read the Bible, nor yet that we 
explain to him its contents. The very words should be 
treasured up in his mind. They must, in most instances, 
be learned in childhood or never. The difficulty of do- 
ing this in later life increases, while the inclination usu- 
ally diminishes. This is true also of sacred poetry. 
We can render a little child few benefits greater than 
that of inspiring him with a love of good hymns, and in- 
ducing him to commit them to memory. ‘They will go 
with him through life, monitors to conscience, animat- 
ing to devotion, awakening love to God and man, and 
the solace of many a weary and troubled hour. 

We might object, in a few instances, to the language 
of this little manual, as less simple than early childhood 
requires ; as, for example, to the line on page a, 


* With our guerdon sought and won,” — 
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and to the lines on page 44, — 


* Which hailed, this matin hour, 
The holy women on their way.” 
But this is a slight blemish in a book admirably suited 
to its great purpose. 

We like, also, No. 2, “ Palestine and the Hebrew 
People.” It gives a clear idea of the localities of the 
Bible, leaving it no longer, as it has been to so many, 
a dream-land, but making each city and town as real to 
us as those in our immediate vicinity. And the inhab- 
itants of Palestine are made veritable persons like our- 
selves, not the giants of a fancy creation. Our only doubt 
is in regard to using this manual like the others, alone, 
and for a whole year by itself. We think it might be 
better to let the pupil study it in connection with the 
rest of the series, especially with Nos. 3, 4, and 54. 
This would at the same time give additional interest to 
those books, and prevent the danger of tediousness from 
dwelling so long a time on merely external circumstan- 
ces. We are confident that most teachers will wish to 
diversify its lessons with those of a spiritual character. 
They will hardly consent to pass an entire year, and one 
so important to a child as that from ten to eleven, with- 
out some explicit instruction of a moral and practical 
description. And to aid them in giving this instruction, 
they will desire some additional manual. 

The “ Lessons on the Old Testament” we heartily 
welcome. it supplies a want long felt in our Sunday 
schools, that of a clear, connected, and succinct account 
of the authors of this part of the Bible, the contents and 
purposes of its various books, together with biographical 
sketches of the many remarkable characters they record. 
Let the teacher acquaint himself with the several works 
recommended in the Introduction to this manual, and 
we envy him the happiness of taking his class over this 
almost untrodden field. 

In the “Scenes from the Life of Jesus” the writer 
adopts the wise method of so blending his own language 
with that of the Gospels as to render the narrative intel- 
ligible to the child, and hence interesting and profitable. 
This volume, to do its utmost service, requires copious 
enlargement and familiar illustration. ‘The teacher has 
now the great theme of Christian instruction before him. 
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With a well-furnished mind and a disinterested and de- 
vout spirit, this manual alone would enable him to lay a 
good foundation for moral and religious excellence. We 
like much the series of prayers appended to each lesson. 
If used aright, they will prove a guard against that ir- 
reverence which a familiarity with sacred names and 
things sometimes occasions. In dwelling on the divine 
Son and the Redeemer of souls, the pious emotions 
should never grow cold, but be kindled, on the contrary, 
to a new intensity. 

Manual No. 5 opens a wide field to the pupil. It 
furnishes only “the results of inquiries into the history 
of the New Testament Scriptures.” The teacher is ex- 
pected to acquire a knowledge of the means by which the 
conclusions here given were reached. ‘To do this, he 
must be a diligent reader of such works as those named 
in the “ Note to Teachers.” If this is done, the volume 
will prove exceedingly interesting and valuable to our 
Sunday schools. We hope it will never become unavail- 
ing through the neglect either of teacher or pupil. The 
New ‘Testament has been sadly misapprehended, from 
an ignorance of the simple facts comprised here within 
the brief space of one hundred pages. 

The “ Lessons upon Religious Duties and Christian 
Morals” are very full and satisfactory. They seem to 
us among the most edifying in the whole series. The 
topics are difficult, and some of them delicate in their 
nature. But the child is taken through them all with 
good judgment and high Christian principle. The three 
lessons upon conscience are admirable; no child can be 
rooted and grounded in their truths without becoming 
instinct with the sentiments of piety to God and love to 
man. ‘The same may be said of other lessons. Indeed, 
we are grateful for them all. 

The manual numbered seven in this series is upon the 
“ Doctrines of Scripture.’ We think it well adapted to 
its purpose ; it teaches the truths of the Bible in relation 
to God and Christ and man, chiefly by a reference to 
Scripture language. ‘This is done, not controversially, 
but positively, in the main. We like the moderation of 
the views here expressed ; they shun all extremes in the- 
ology, while they are replete with His doctrine whose 
“ words are spirit and life.” Let this volume be used as 
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it should be, and we shall hear little more of that oft- 
repeated question, “ What do you Unitarians believe ?” 
Our children will know the true faith, and be able to 
give a reason for it to the world. 

“ Scenes from Christian History” very happily con- 
cludes this series of books. Although we have only oc- 
casional incidents in the long track of Church history, 
yet they are so presented as to excite a thirst for an ex- 
tended and full knowledge of the subject. The teacher 
can hardly do justice to this valuable little work without 
copious reading by the way, as he meets his class from 
week to week. 

Our last remark leads us to say, that, to enjoy the best 
fruits of this series of manuals, it is indispensable that 
every teacher should read more or less books on kindred 
subjects, as he is teaching his class. But it can hardly 
be expected that all can purchase so many books with 
their private means. We recommend, therefore, that 
every Sunday school establish a teachers’ library. Under 
all circumstances, this has been desirable ; but it is now 
an imperative want. 

In summing up our opinion of these volumes, we 
would say, in general, that they furnish a large amount 
of systematic instruction on moral and religious truth, 
as drawn from Scripture and confirmed by Providence 
in the history of mankind from the earliest period on 
record down to the present day. They are suited to ex- 
ercise the mind of the teacher, and incite him to profita- 
ble reading. ‘They task, at the same time, the faculties 
of the child, in a few cases perhaps too severely, but for 
the most part only so far as to inspire him with interest 
in the subject of religion, and exert a salutary effect on 
his intellect, his affections, his conscience and whole 
character. We shall be disappointe od if they do not tend 
to retain our children longer than they have usually re- 
mained in the Sunday school. We think they er 
be each taken up in turn, excepting, perhaps, Nos. 1 and 
2, at the teachers’ meeting. Let them come together 
once in two weeks, for example; let each te: acher read 
other books on the topie for the evening, and then, if 
the pastor give them the aid of his presence and instruc- 
tion, they will be qualified to make the best possible use 
of the whole series. 
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After so generous a supply of our wants, it may seem 
ungracious to suggest a call for any thing further. But 
we will venture to say, that we should be pleased if either 
of the gifted authors of these manuals would prepare us 
one, or, if it might be, two, more. We desire to see a book 
on the connection between the Old and New Testaments, 

showing us how far Judaism was introductory to Chris- 

tianity, and what view we are to take of the references 
and allusions of Christ and his Apostles to the former 
dispensation and its records. Our heart yearns, also, for 
a little treatise suited to the Sunday school upon the 
evidences of Christiaaity. Not the dry, matter-of-fact 
details of evidence; of those we have already an abun- 
dant supply. What we ask for is a book containing 
the outward, inward, and experimental proofs of the 
truth of religion, as deduced from the Bible and sus- 
tained by the great current of history and of personal 
experience. We would see the connections and relations 
of the several branches of Christian evidence unfolded 
in a simple and available manner. The task is very 
difficult; but may not those who have done so nobly in 
the present series enhance our obligations to them by 
adding the volumes we suggest? 

Meanwhile we await anxiously the lapse of time to 
test the full value of these manuals. Let them be used 
with fidelity, and they can hardly fail of their high ob- 
ject. ‘The method ofa good text-book is to give truth in 
the abstract, present its applications, offer one thing at a 
time, let the steps be short, and the series advance ac- 
cording to nature. ‘This has been done in many of the 
sciences within our own age; why should it not be in 
religion? We believe, if not attained to perfection, it 
has been closely approximated in the little books before 
us. Give them a full and fair trial, and we think they 
must succeed ; they will then do their share in adding, 
what we now so much need, a moral and religious cul- 
ture commensurate to the unprecedented intellectual edu- 
cation of the young. ‘They will inspire a reverence for 
holy things, a thoroughness of Christian principle, and a 
deep personal piety, which will show the Sunday school to 
be entitled to our united and cordial support. 


A. B. M. 
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Art. V.—NATURAL DEPRAVITY AND TOTAL DE- 
PRAVITY.* 


We have already offered some remarks upon a recent 
article in the Christian Review on the subject of Origi- 
nal Sin.t Our notice was, from the nature of the case, 
mostly critical. We were obliged to deny many of the 
positions, and to point out objections to some of the ar- 
guments, of the Reviewer. But we intimated that there 
was a positive side to the question, which also deserved 
our consideration; and that we might again return to 
the subject, not to deny the errors, but to admit the 
truths, contained in the commonly received doctrines of 
Original Sin and Total Depravity. This promise we 
would now redeem; and, leaving behind us the field of 
criticism and denial, we wish to inquire with earnestness 
for the essential facts which give vitality to these popu- 
lar doctrines. 

And, in truth, we need to pursue much more than 
hitherto we have done this method of investigation. 
Criticism, at best, is but a barren fig-tree, too often cum- 
bering the ground. ‘Theological controversy is a neces- 
sary evil, and only good as preparing the way for the 
better pursuit of positive truth afterward. ‘l'o cast out 
the evil spirit of error, and then leave the house swept 

and garnished, but empty, is preparing the way for the 
return of the demon, with seven other spirits worse than 
himself. ‘l'his is a misfortune incident to all reforming 
sects and parties. ‘They are obliged to stand too much 
in an attitude of opposition. Assailed on all sides, their 
only defence is to strike again, and strike home. Seeing 
clearly the errors and evils which surround them, and 
bent on eradicating them, they are always in danger of 
pulling up the wheat with the tares. ’ For the error 
which they oppose is often but a truth exaggerated, gone 
astray, or gone to seed; and, in the pressure of their 
work, how can these weeders distinguish between plants 
whose roots are entangled together ? ? Besides this, the 
attitude of denial and criticism compels a disproportion- 


* « Sin a Sidi, por that Nature Guilt.” Ania in the Chiistinn Re- 
view for January, 1852, 
t Christian Examiner, No, CLXXII., for July, 1852. 
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ate culture of the logical faculty, to the prejudice of the 
intuitive. It directs attention to accuracy of statement, 

and verbal contradictions; but indisposes the mind for 
seeking the substantial truth which often lies hid under 

.the formal error. ‘To these difficulties and dangers the 
Unitarian reform has been always exposed, and we have 
suffered fully the evils incident to our position. 

For must we not believe, that, in all opinions which 
have been widely spread and long retained, there is some 
sanctifying kernel of truth, for the sake of which men 
are willing to tolerate the apparent error? ‘To think 
otherwise would be to acquiesce in a doctrine of despair. 
What hope is there for the future, if the past has been 
plunged into absolute, irredeemable error? What rea- 
son for believing in human progress, if men hitherto have 
gone in masses absolutely astray? How can we trust 
in any conclusions of the human reason, if its light has 
been hitherto only that of an ignis fatuus, leading the hu- 
man race into the Serbonian bogs of hopeless delusion ? 
Far more encouraging, and, as we believe, more in ac- 
cordance with a true wisdom, is the opinion which recog- 
nizes in all the great aberrations of the human intellect 
truths, as we just now said, gone astray. 

And, in respect to the particular subject now in dis- 
cussion, we may ask why earnest and religious men 
should be so ready to accuse themselves of being totally 
and naturally depraved, if there is nothing in their con- 
sciousness to encourage such a conviction. It is not 
one of those pleasant self-deceptions into which people 
easily fall. It seems opposed, at first sight, to our self- 
esteem and self-respect. It is opposed, also, to the com- 
mon language of every-day life. It is opposed to every 
common system of intellectual philosophy ; and it finds 
very little support in the language of the New ‘Testa- 
ment. ‘These facts may prove it to be incorrect as a 
Christian doctrine, but they only make it more difficult 
to explain its origin, unless we admit that, together with 
the error, it conveys some obscure but important truth. 

Without recanting, therefore, our hereditary opposition 
to the doctrine of total depravity as it stands in the 

creeds, but rather strengthening this opposition by new 

objections and sharper criticisms, let us see what truth 
we can find hidden beneath the logical error. And we 
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are prepared to concede, as we intimated in our former 
article, that there is in man both a natural depravity and 
a total depravity. But we assert that the natural de- 
pravity is not total, and that the total depravity is not 
natural. In other words, we find in man two kinds of . 
moral evil, which are to be sharply distinguished. One 
of these consists in tendencies of his nature, the other in 
volitions of his will. ‘The evil in his nature is mixed 
with good, and in no case is unredeemed by some ele- 
ments of a pure and even heavenly quality. The evil 
in the human will is not inherited, but originates in him- 
self. It flows out of his power of choice, and is only to 
be explained by reducing it to the greater mystery of 
human freedom. Let us proceed to elucidate these 
ideas. 

We must first define natural depravity. By natural, 
in this phrase, we mean an innate tendency, — something 
born with us into the world. By calling it depravity we 
imply that it is a degenerate tendency, not implanted by 
the Creator. But if, on the one hand, it is innate with 
the individual, and, on the other hand, not belonging to 
man’s nature as at first created, it would seem to follow 
that the evil taint was either incurred by the soul in a 
preéxistent state, or transmitted by laws of descent from 
a vicious ancestry. ‘The first explanation, which is the 
Platonic one, prevailed in ancient times, both before and 
after the coming of Christ, and, among the Church Fa- 
thers, was especially taught by Origen. But at present 
the other view is the most prevalent, and finds a support 
in many facts of common observation. That diseases 
and physical evils are transmitted from parents to chil- 
dren, we all know. Such diseases will pass by interme- 
diate generations and reappear in subsequent ones. The 
operation of these laws is obscure, yet every thing shows 
it to be certain. But our physical nature is not sepa- 
rated by any sharply marked boundary from the moral 
and intellectual; so that the transmission of physical 
evil may often involve that of moral evil also. ‘Tenden- 
cies to intemperance in eating and drinking, to irritabil- 
ity and violence and the like vices, evidently run in fam- 
ilies and in races. The phrenologist adduces many facts 
to show that such instances are not exceptional, but onl 
more striking manifestations of a universal law. De- 
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ducing the whole character, intellectual and moral, from 
the shape of the brain and the temperaments, he consid- 
ers these to be transmitted like family likenesses and the 
features of the countenance. Nor is there any objection, 
on rational grounds, to admitting this to be universally 
true, after we have once admitted it in part. “ It is onl 

the first step which costs.” If a single individual may 
become a drunkard because his father was one, there is 
no good metaphysical reason for denying that we may 
all be irresistibly influenced in our moral manifestations 
by the character of our ancestors. We say irresistibly, 
not meaning to question the power of freedom in man 
which can react against these tendencies and control 
them, but to deny that by any act of freedom he can 
wholly obliterate them and nullify their influence. If he 
could not control and modify them, he would cease to 
be responsible ; but if he could wholly obliterate them, it 
would be equivalent to creating for himself a new idio- 
syncrasy. Such freedom, in fact, would be self-destruc- 
tive, for it would destroy the personality. Tiius far, at 
least, we tread with certainty along this obscure path. 
Beyond this, it leads into a more conjectural region. 
We see that there is in man inherited evil. How much, 
we do not see. We see that this is partly physical, and 
partly moral; but what is the reciprocal influence and 
the limitation of these spheres we do not pretend to say. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, however strongly we be- 
lieve in the reality of human freedom, we cannot regard 
it as capable of accomplishing every thing. It is a con- 
stant element of human nature, but not omnipotent. It 
can do much, but not all. It is limited by original pe- 
culiarities of organization and by acquired habits. A 
man cannot, by any effort of his will, break away from 
his own temperame nt, his idiosyncrasy, and the special 
laws of his organization. Believing firmly in moral free- 
dom, and rejecting decidedly the ‘doctrine of Necessity 
under every form, we believe in the one more strongly, 
and reject the other more decidedly, because we see, also, 
the limitations of freedom. 

Recognizing, then, that man’s moral freedom is limited 
by the facts of his organization, we also see that each 
man’s organization is affected, to an indefinite extent, by 
that of his ancestors. But now it is certain that man by 
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vicious conduct forms vicious habits, and depraves his 
moral character. The evil action, being repeated, forms 
an evil habit; and the existence of this evil habit seems 
to imply that a constitutional change has taken place. 
The sin has passed from the will into the organization, 
from the soul into the blood. It originated as a free act; 
it terminates in a vicious tendency. And if, as there is 
no reason to doubt, the vicious tendencies thus originated 
by an individual are transmitted to his posterity, we see 
at once ample proof of the existence of a depraved na- 
ture in the existing generations of men. And if the first 
man who lived on earth committed the first sin, that has 
transmitted a depraved nature to all his posterity: only 
we must observe that, according to this course of reason- 
ing, the same thing holds of all who succeeded him. 
Thus, of the existing depravity in the world only an in- 
finitesimal part must be charged upon the sin of Adam; 
the rest results from the accumulated transgressions of 
subsequent generations. Moreover, if every sinful act 
goes to form a vicious habit and a depraved tendency, 
every act of virtue goes also to form a habit of goodness 
and a tendency to virtue. Hence the life within us, cor- 
rupted by sin and changed into moral death, is revived 
and renewed by every act of holiness, every effort of vir- 
tuous self-denial, every generous and holy deed. The 
increasing tide of corruption is constantly resisted and 
checked by the goodness of the pure and good through- 
out the world. 

But the fact of corrupt tendencies in human nature is 
not merely proved by abstract reasoning; it is likewise 
established by observation and experience. In how 
many persons do we see vicious and evil tendencies 
manifesting themselves so constantly, as to indicate that 
they result from the fixed law of their organization! Va- 
rying in different individuals, they constitute each man’s 
peculiar temptation and besetting sin, —the evil angel of 
his life. ‘They may be resisted, they may be kept from 
breaking out into actual evil, they may be deprived, in a 
great measure, of their power, but they still remain to be 
watched against with prayer. So we notice, too, in chil- 
dren, from the very first, tendencies to irritability, to ob- 
stinacy, to sullenness, to falsehood, to cruelty, which it 
requires the most careful education to control, and which. 
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probably can never be eradicated. Such facts indicate, 
not the normal and typical condition of human nature, 
but one abnormal and depraved. 

Beside these proofs of the existence of depraved ten- 
dencies in human nature, we have the evidence of con- 
sciousness in those who have attained to any deep expe- 
rience of life. Such convictions, however, are not to be 
expected in the young. They come as the result of 
struggle and conflict, defeat and victory ; after we have 
learned to know ourselves and others, and to weigh life 
at its true value. The Christian, whose faith in God 
and Christ has grown deep, whose hope of a full re- 
demption is living, whose ideal of holy beauty has be- 
come lofty, whose standard of virtue is Christ-like, sees 
the most clearly the tendencies to evil which are within 
him. Perhaps such self-knowledge would be too dis- 
couraging for one who had not learned to sustain his 
hope by the deepest experience of the power of the Gos- 
pel, and who could not say, “ When I am weak, then I 
am strong.” Perhaps it accords with the law of human 
development that we should have courage at first from 
confidence in ourselves, and afterward from confidence 
in God. But how many have we ourselves known, who, 
beginning life with faith in the omnipotence of the hu- 
man will, have at last learned to say, with perfect sin- 
cerity, “ I can do nothing of myself; I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me!” 

But this natural depravity, we assert, is not total. 
The moral evil which exists as a tendency within us 
coexists with other tendencies to good. ‘This is too 
apparent to be denied by any who will keep the precise 
question clearly before them. If we infer depravity in 
the infant when it is angry, obstinate, wilful, we are 
bound equally to infer natural goodness when it is cheer- 
ful, kind, and obedient. If there is in man’s nature a 
tendency to falsehood, to cruelty, to licentiousness, there 
is also a tendency to truth, generosity, and self-denial. 
There is such a thing in man as conscience, reason, 
affection. ‘There is an instinct of generosity which leads 
us to risk our own life to save that of another; an 
instinct of fidelity which leads us to adhere to the truth, 
and to maintain sincere convictions, though a death of 
torture be the penalty. ‘The religious sentiment exists 
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in man as a universal instinct: reverence for that which 
is noble and lofty is an indestructible element of our 
nature ; the admiration and homage which always attend 
exalted virtue are themselves evidence of true instincts 
in human nature. And, in fact, if there were not good- 
ness in man’s nature, how could he be capable of repent- 
ance and reformation ? how could he see and believe the 
truth ? how could his conscience be awakened, or his 
heart moved ? and how could he be responsible or ‘guilty 2 
If man’s nature be totally depraved in this sense, he has 
no power to do right, and therefore is not bound to do it. 
As far as depravity exists, it excludes guilt. ‘Total de- 
pravity would make guilt impossible. 

On the one hand, then, we reject the doctrine which 
makes man holy by nature, angel-born; and which 
traces all sin to outward circumstances or personal voli- 
tion. On the other hand, we reject the theory which makes 
man by nature totally depraved, altogether born in sin, 
and a companion of devils. Nevertheless, that middle 
ground does not please us which makes of man only a 
commonplace character, neither very good nor very evil. 
There is nothing commonplace about him. There are 
powers wrapt up in his nature which cannot be kept 
still, but which are capable of rising to infinite heights 
of holiness, or sinking to infinite depths of degradation. 
The angel and the demon are in conflict within him, and 
life is the theatre of the awtul struggle. Man is by 
nature depraved, and he is by nature holy. And this 
view seems to be supported by Paul, who says in one 
place, that we are by nature children of wrath, and in 
another place, that the Gentiles do by nature that which 
is right and good. 

We have thus considered our first proposition, that 
there is in man natural and hereditary depravity, but that 
it is not total. We will now attempt, in like manner, to 
elucidate our second proposition, that there is in man 
total depravity, but that it is not natural. 

Strictly speaking, however, the word depravity is not 
the proper one to use in this connection. For the moral 
evil of which we now speak does not exist as a ten- 
dency, but belongs to the exercise of freedom. We may 
properly speak of depraved, degenerate, or corrupt ten- 
dencies of the nature, but not.of a depraved or corrupt 
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will. Each volition of the will springs fresh and un- 
corrupt from the fount of freedom, unaffected by any 
previous volitions. ‘The proof of this is, that, as soon as 
the will changes its aim and direction, it is as easy for it 
to pursue the new path as if it had not habitually trodden 
the old. It can choose the new course with ease, how- 
ever hard it may be to carry it out in conduct. Or, as 
Paul says, “ To will is present with me, but how to per- 
form that which is good I find not.” 

There are, then, two kinds of moral evil or sin in man; 
the one existing as a depraved tendency in his natural 
organization, the other as a wilful misdirection of his 
efforts. The first is depravity, but not guilt; the other 
is guilt, but not depravity. The first is natural, but not 
total; the other total, but not natural. But why total? 
Simply because no man can serve two masters. If he 
loves the first, he hates the second. If he loves the sec- 
ond, he hates the first. That is to say, man, by the 
necessity of his being, must have one highest aim at 
every moment. ‘This aim must be to serve God, to do 
right, to follow Jesus in the love of humanity, or else it 
must be some selfish aim more or less disguised, more 
or less refined. But selfishness in all its forms separates 
the soul from God, and produces a total alienation. 
There is no half-way service; there is no neutrality. 
“ He who is not for me is against me,” says Jesus in one 
passage. “ He who is not against us is with us,” he 
says in another. Both statements imply the same thing, 
— that compromise and neutrality are impossible. ‘The 
same idea is conveyed in other passages of the New 
Testament. For example, by James: “ Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he 
is guilty of all”; the meaning of which evidently is, 
that, if one wilfully disobeys in the smallest particular, 
the principle of obedience is wholly wanting. He who 
breaks the law in one point is not as depraved as he 
who breaks it in many, but he is as guilty. He is notas 
bad a man as if he disobeyed in many things, but only 
as bad in this one respect of the condition of the will. 
The same thing appears from the opposite statements in 
the New Testament concerning the condition of the man 
whose will is united with the Divine will. It is said 
of him by the Apostle John, that he “ commits no sin” ; 
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that he “ dwells in God, and God in him.” And Paul, 
speaking in the character of one who has determined to 
do right, says, that though he does wrong actions, it is 
not he that does it, but the sin that dwells in him. All 
this means, that the man who wills to do right is not 
guilly when he does wrong; but he is still, though not 
guilty, depraved and miserable so far as he does wrong. 

It may be objected, however, that the choice of evil 
rather than good does not imply a total sinfulness, be- 
cause this guilt i is capable of being aggravated ; and also 
because, though the governing choice and ruling aim 
may not accord with God’s will, many secondary volitions 
may so accord. We admit both.these facts. Neverthe- 
less, we doubt whether they ought essentially to modify 
our position so far as the attitude of the soul toward God 
and eternity is concerned. ‘The great, absorbing ques- 
tion concerning the soul is this: In which direction does 
it move, —toward God, or toward self? Ifitis going from 
God, if it is moving downward, it does not much matter 
whether it is going slowly or rapidly. The direction is 
every thing. ‘The intensity of movement is of compara- 
tively littlke moment. And if one is going from God, it 
does not help the case much that his path occasionally 
bends backward, allowing him a transient glimpse of that 
heavenly city which is nevertheless steadily receding be- 
hind him. We need to lay more stress than we do on 
the general purpose of our life,— its ruling motive, its 
leading aim. It is this which glorifies or debases all sec- 
ondary and minuter details. It is this which determines 
what manner of spirit we are of. If the great bias of 
the will is toward the everlastingly true and fair, all sec- 
ondary virtues and lesser graces will grow up almost 
spontaneously in the character. But if the ruling aim is 
a false one, it will by degrees cherish and develop all 
forms of falsehood and evil. 

The author of the article in the Christian Review has 
very justly insisted on the fact, that the human will is 
not merely a number of separate volitions, chance-deter- 
mined, but a determinate habit of choice out of which 
these separate volitions proceed. The human will has a 
unity of its own, and acts not wilfully, but according to 
its law, whatever that may be. It is always under law, 
and when it seems most capricious and wilful, it is then 
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the most under law. ‘There is a law of the mind and a 
law of the members; a law of God and a law of sin; 
and we are the servants either of sin unto death or of 
obedience unto righteousness. Such Scriptural expres- 
sions imply that sin is not an accident nor an isolated 
act, but a permanent state of the soul. 

Moreover, we must see what is implied in the fact of 
alienation from God which accompanies the misdirection 
of the will. For Scripture, observation, and our own 
consciousness show that all wilful disobedience to the 
law of right is accompanied by a dislike to the thought 
of God. ‘There is an essential repugnance between the 
thought of a holy God and the determination to commit 
evil. ‘They cannot long remain together in the same 
mind. It has truly been said, “ He who continues to 
pray must leave off sinning: he who continues to sin 
must leave off praying.” ‘The thought of a holy God, 
so comforting to the good man, is intolerable to the 
bad man. It is something which he is unable to bear. 
It arouses his conscience and causes self-reproach and 
shame, to escape from which he must determine not to 
think of God at all. ‘Thus is established an alienation, 
if we do not call it an enmity, which leaves the soul 
separate from God, and therefore deprived of the chief 
means of the recovery to goodness. ‘There is a deep 
but determined purpose to seek a selfish happiness, un- 
rebuked by the sense of the Divine presence. And this 
kind of sinfulness justifies the use of the word (otal, 
since the current of the soul is thus made to move un- 
checked and unrestrained in a false direction. 

This kind of evil, proceeding from the will, is essen- 
tially guilt. It is guilt because accompanied with 
knowledge of what is right and wrong, and the power 
to choose the one or the other. Here alone, in the re- 
gion of the will, is the sphere of responsibility. Wilful 
sin is guilt, but not depravity. Depravity of nature is 
not guilt, though evil and wretched. ‘The word sin — 
the definition of which is, the violation of the moral law 
— includes both kinds of moral evil, — where the law is 
violated from the impulse of a depraved tendency, and 
where it is violated by the free choice of what is known 
to be wrong. It is necessary to distinguish these two 
forms of sin, for various reasons, and especially that the 
conscience may be successfully appealed to. In order to 
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rouse the conscience, we must place the weight of re- 
sponsibility where it really belongs. We must hold men 
responsible for their wilful choice, and not for their de- 
praved tendencies. ‘These tendencies are not guilt, but 
the consequences of guilt, — either our own, or that of 
others. If our own, they are punishment; if that of 
others, they are trial. 

If what we have said be true, it will be seen how su- 
perficial is that view of sin which makes it something 
purely negative and a mere matter of degrees, — of excess 
or deficiency. According to this somewhat popular 
view, sin is only a little too much or too little virtue. 
All vices are excessive virtues. Now, if sin was merel 
a thing of tendency, there might be a foundation for this 
view. But such an explanation of moral evil plainly 
overlooks that fixed determination of the will which says, 
“ Evil, be thou my good.” ‘The awful faculty of the will 
in its sleepless activity will not permit man to be a mere 
negation in any thing. Positively and freely the soul as- 
cends on strong pinion toward God, — with as positive 
and free a choice it moves downward into darkness and 
woe. It is this which gives such deep solemnity and 
pathos to the history of every human life. ‘The tragic 
interest consists in the complexity of the problem ; in the 
conflict between a fixed purpose and steadfast tenden- 
cies, — between the necessity of Nature and Fate and the 
omnipotence of Freedom. ‘The wonder passes away the 
moment that we accept any of those easy theories of 
human nature which are so pleasant to the understanding 
from their inexhaustible explanations, but only because 
they omit and overlook half of the facts in the case. 

lt will also follow, from the view we have taken, that 
our ideas of human ability will be modified. While the 
main choice is a selfish one, man ts not Sree to do right. 
While he yields himself to be a servant of sin, he cannot 
be obedient to righteousness. Out of the heart proceed 
evil or good thoughts, evil or good actions. Where his 
heart goes, the man follows. He may fancy he is free 
because he does what he wishes to do; but he is the 
slave of his own desires and passions. He discovers his 
slavery when he resolves in any thing to do differently, 
without changing at the same time the ruling motive of 
his life. He will then soon discover how truly be is a 
slave, and that the only way to freedom is by an entire 
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change, which will modify all the details of his life, in 
giving a new direction to his highest choice. 

This, again, shows us the ground of regeneration, and 
its necessity. It is not merely the change of the ruling 
motive by turning to God, which is conversion, nor for- 
saking sin, which is repentance. Regeneration implies 
these, but more. It implies the beginning of a new 
moral life, in which goodness is not merely obeyed, but 
loved. It implies that the soul, having turned in its rul- 
ing choice from evil to good, has been filled with the 
love of God, by which this choice is made permanent and 
thorough. If there was no such thing as estrangement 
there would be neither basis nor necessity for this new 
and higher life. But of these questions we have no 
space now to treat. 

We hope that the distinctions which we have endeav- 
ored to establish will not be regarded as unimportant 
ones, nor as mere subtilties without practical influence. 
If they are false, let them be shown to be so; but if true, 
let them not be disregarded as unimportant. We ma 
carry too far our dread of analysis; for though not the 
highest action of the intellect, it is often very necessary 
by way of preparation, before any new truth can be elicit- 
ed. Before going to work in the morning, a mechanic 
separates and puts in their places the tools and mate- 
rials, which before the end of the day he will have again 
mixed together. ‘Thus theory must continually distin- 
guish that which practice will continually confound. We 
may not ever find those forms of evil existing separately 
in the human soul which it may still be very necessary 
to distinguish in our thoughts, in order to apply to each 
its proper remedy. A single accurate distinction may 
often be the means of enabling us to overcome the 
greatest practical difficulties. Nor can such specula- 
tions as these be useless, if they inspire us with any 
wholesome awe in view of the spiritual nature of man. 
For well says the poet, — 


















“ Not Chaos, not 
The darkest part of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our minds, into the mind of Man.” 
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Art. VI.—BUCKINGHAM’S PERSONAL MEMOIRS.* 


Ir the former work of Mr. Buckingham, of a similar 
complexion to the present, was received by the public 
with great favor, we are sure that this will find still more. 
The two preceding volumes, devoted principally to news- 
paper literature, covered ground that was worth occupy- 
ing, and covered it well. The universal and_ hearty 
commendations of the press showed its sense of their 
merit, and bore witness to the ability and good service 
of the veteran editor. We hope the sale equalled the 
praise; though we have no confidence in that, for the 
book seemed particularly suited to such as have acquired 
an interest in that peculiar department of labor and learn- 
ing, and in its history among ourselves. ‘lhe present 
publication, however, though it still deals very much with 
the incidents of a long editorial life, brings them all with- 
in a biographical range, and makes them part of a per- 
sonal memoir. It has thus a greater unity and a deeper 
hold than could have been obtained by any more desul- 
tory performance. It has a word for every body, and it 
is a word both touching and instructive. All will find 
something engaging in the reading of it, and few per- 
sons who have been observers of what has passed in our 
community for the last thirty years will fail to perceive 
many remembrances of their own, intermingling and run- 
ning parallel with those of the author. ‘They to whom 
his subjects are new will be pleased to learn of so faith- 
ful a chronicler; and they to whom they are familiar 
will take a greater pleasure still, in retracing the events 
and reviving the feelings of a former day. 

Mr. Buckingham has little to say of his ancestor who 
came over in the Mayflower; and, indeed, seems to care 
very little about that doubtless very worthy personage. 
Some of our genealogical friends may possibly feel 
slightly scandalized, that more complacency had not been 
expressed at the thought of so venerable a descent. He 
passes it almost scornfully by, and sets us down in his 
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father’s birth-year, 1740,at Mansfield, Connecticut. With- 
out a word of unnecessary delay, he brings us to that 
father’s death, when he himself was only between three 
and four years old. Then follows a description of the 
trials, exposures, sufferings, of an impoverished and deso- 
lated home, which is as simple as nature and truth, and 
yet scarcely to be matched in pathos from the pages of 
a romance. If any one ever reads it with dry eyes, he 
certainly will not be able to justify himself from our 
example. We have heard some friends say that Gold- 
smith or Irving could not have written it better. We 
do not dissent from such a judgment. But we would 
rather say, that scarcely was it written atall. It is plain- 
tive speech directly out of the heart. It is the spontane- 
ous utterance of a sensitive and meditative spirit. It 
sounds like the whisper or the echo of a wail. It looks 
as if steeped in the tears that had done flowing for a 
long time. The child’s impressions, stamped upon a 
perpetual memory, at the sight of a dead father, the 
mingled anguish and trust of a religious mother, and 
the pitiable lot of a scattered family, were never present- 
ed with fewer touches, or with a more effective, because 
wholly inartificial, eloquence. 

We were a good deal struck with the account that he 
gives us of his early fondness for books, and the scanty 
assortment of them that fell in his way ; with his read- 
ing over and over again, in his childish and boyish days, 
the same nursery stories, and the same sacred writings, 
in prose and verse. What could be better than the 
Bible, and the Dr. Watts which he could say all by 
heart? We agree too, entirely, in the judgment which 
his mature years pronounce against the custom, not so 
prevalent now as in former times, of setting to the young 
mind the irksome and unprofitable, if not mischievous, 
task of reading through the whole of both Old Testa- 
ment and New in regular course. ‘There is something 
strangely absurd in such a method. It reminds us of 
the inquisitive Hindoo, who, desiring to acquaint himself 
from original sources with the Christian religion, began 
with Genesis, but, when he had reached as far as the 
middle of Leviticus, gave out. Children never give out, 
They will go over all the names in Numbers, and almost 
fancy some mystery in every hard syllable. They will 
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plod patiently through Job, where King James’s transla- 
tors have left scarcely a trace of intelligible meaning. 
Hosea and the obscurer prophecies shall appear to them 
no darker than the Proverbs of Solomon. They will 
feel that there is something tender, of one kind or an- 
other, in the Song of Songs, and receive no harm from 
the perusal of it, though it is said to have been inter- 
dicted to the Hebrew youth till they had come to years 
of discernment. The dreariest wastes of wild history 
will be so enlivened for them, that they will be aware of 
little but the sound of their own pleasant and emulous 
voices, as they pass along. And when they come to the 
New Testament, the ruggedest arguments and the most 
local logic of the Apostle Paul will not puzzle them half 
so much as they do the most learned scholars in Chris- 
tendom. They will read, what was Mr. Buckingham’s 
juvenile terror, the closing book, — that magnificent rid- 
dle, which, whatever its merit may be, is rather strangely 
entitled the Book of Revelation, — with an eager curios- 
ity, till, like him, they are almost suffocated with the 
vapors of the sulphury pit, and shrink into themselves 
from the bite and sting of the monster locusts, that were 
like horses and lions and scorpions all in the same body. 
They will do and suffer all this, and then start for the 
repetition of the same task again and again. But why 
should they be put to such a trial? We trust that at 
this time of the world’s day they very seldom are. And 
yet we are constrained to add, better so a thousand times, 
than that the assiduous reading of the Holy Scriptures 
should be neglected by the young; or that it should be 
deferred till after-life, under the short-sighted pretence 
that they will not understand, or that they will misun- 
derstand, or that their unready minds will get filled with 
prejudices. Better a thousand times, than that these 
sacred lessons should either be postponed for an idle 
will, or give place to the vapid and unnutricious, the 
stimulating and poisonous trash, with which the reading 
public is now deluged. We may wait for ever for the 
child to understand, or for the more than child to acquire 
a taste for the toil of learning. He must be trained 
up to understand by something beyond and above him. 
He must learn to reverence and love before he knows, 
and on the way to knowing. What, we ask again, 
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is so favorable towards making one a good thinker, 
and a good writer, and a good man, as to be imbued 
from the beginning with the influences of the Great Vol- 
ume? It is a blessed privilege to have been trained so. 
And then that Isaiah of hymnists! Who would not 
think it more suited to invigorate the healthful growth 
of his boy’s mind, to be able to repeat though but half a 
hundred of the noblest of those lyries, than if his memory 
could be stored with the whole poeiry of the wordy and 
the mystifying bards whose names are now most in the 
ascendant ? 

We are persuaded that the writer of these Memoirs is 
greatly indebted to the discipline just mentioned for the 
cast both of his thoughts and style. Indeed, he himself 
_seems to be aware of this. Though he speaks modestly 
of it, he admits the fact. But another thought has oc- 
curred to us in reading his unaffected recital, which will 
sound better from us than it would from him, even if he 
agrees with us in the opinion. It is, that there may be 
a very considerable advantage in having but few books 
at command, and in the consequent necessity of conning 
the same with patient and reiterated attention. Here is 
another example, in a crowd of instances, where outside 
need turns to profit within, and it is better to lack than 
to abound. ‘The mind exerts itself the more by repeated 
acts in the same direction. By frequent revolving of the 
same words and themes of instruction, it fixes them, — 
and fixes itself also, which is a great deal better. It 
thus learns to reflect; for it has time for reflection. It is 
saved from being hurried and frittered away by a suc- 
cession of novelties, that never stay long enough to be- 
come familiar or to grow into fruitage. O the blessing 
of being driven to old almanacs, “ and such small deer,” 
when the opening mouth of the intellect is hungry for 
its meat! More shall be found there oftentimes than in 
the most abundant spread of pretending dainties. This 
is too much overlooked in our method of education now- 
a-days. Instead of the healthful maxim of ancient wis- 
dom, “ Much and not many,” the most profuse variety 
of entertainment — entertainment, and not exercise and 
labor —is sought for the pupil. One would think, from 
the practice of many teachers, that they supposed the 


young mind was of the nature of a wallet, into which 
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the greatest quantity of things was to be most diligently 
packed ; or like a chest of drawers, building up into a big- 
ger chest and more drawers, where ever so many papers 
and bundles are to be labelled and ticketed and stowed 
away. How do they contrive to forget that it is a live 

organ, self-developing and divine, demanding to be em- 
ployed and ruled and cultivated, and not to be stuffed? 
It is one of the crying errors of our schools, at this very 
hour, thus to consider the book more than the boy, and 
to apply only mechanical processes to his active spirit. 
They are not content to teach him a few things thor- 
oughly well, but by aspiring to communicate a ttle of 
every thing, they fail of the whole. They thus leave 
nothing properly done ; a precious opportunity for incul- 
cating habits of sober, intelligent application is for ever 
lost, and the faculties themselves are dissipated and jaded 
and loosened, as well as untutored. 

But we must not digress too far or long from the 
subject of this autobiography. He despatches the whole 
history of his minority in thirty pages, closing this intro- 
ductory portion with an affecting scene of parting from 
his poor, pious mother, and with her religious death ; 
and then, at about the outset of the new century, with 
his trudge to Boston, where, or in its neighborhood, he 
has since spent his days. If these thirty pages were the 
whole book we should say more about them, so much 
food do they present for “ sweet and bitter fancy.” The 
“ recollections of his editorial life” follow, and make up 
the rest of his work. ‘The story of his long, and some- 
times troubled and stormy career in this department of 
labor, is related with a spirit of frankness, moderation, 
and candor, which does him great honor. He stood in 
the attitude of a combatant more frequently, we believe, 
than any of his brethren of the press. He usually began 
the assault; and he was a hard hitter, as we all re- 
member. He gave and took with a sturdy resolution 
that always scorned to show the least sign of fear. This 
spirit led him, not only into altercations, but vexatious 
lawsuits. In the early years of the “ Galaxy,” he was 
the terror of empty shows and false pretensions, against 
which he meant that his satire and sharp shot should be 
chiefly directed. He was spoken of, far and near, for 
what it was common to call his bitterness and audacity. 
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When he was pointed out to strangers in the towns that 
he happened to visit, they were surprised at the meek 
figure and unmartial face of so celebrated a doer of bat- 
tle. Many even of our best citizens had harsh thoughts 
towards him, that did him no manner of justice. No 
justice, we say; for, though he struck often at those who 
were at the time objects of popular admiration, it is 
singular as we look back to see how well deserved, in 
the main, were his severest censures. This ought to be 
mentioned and borne in mind, for his defence, if not to 
his credit. His “ libels” were terribly apt to be truths. 
Due justice and a public service were often done, when 
there was most complaining among the dissentient, and 
most wincing among the interested and exposed. No 
paper of his conducting ever loved to be the organ of 
petty malice, or consented to be the pander of corrupt 
passions, or stooped to levy contributions on the crimi- 
nal or the timid. It was not his way to lurk, or to “ shoot 
privily.” The shamelessness and recklessness that have 
since disgraced some of the baser portions of the news- 
paper press he was a stranger to. Neither was his war- 
fare the greater part of his work, though, of course, it 
engaged the most of the public attention. He could be 
tender as well as caustic: and many were the touches of 
beautiful sentiment, and the tones of religious meditation, 
and the lessons of sober wisdom, interspersed among his 
light jeers and heavy charges. He did not go out of his 
path to seek low objects of attack. He struck at what 
was conspicuous, and with an open aim. He had no 
taste for vulgar detraction. He was no scandal-hunter, 
no defamer of private reputation. What he said, he 
seems to have thought that the public ought to know. 
If the mask was to be plucked from the face of some 
itinerant clerical intriguer, while crowds were flocking to 
his ministrations; if the philosopher’s cloak was to be 
pulled aside, that covered up the hollowness of some lit- 
erary pretender or self-exalted reformer, while he was in 
the height of his popularity ; if some arrogating foreign- 
er, — for Mr. Buckingham has always been a stout patri- 
ot, as became the son of a father who impoverished him- 
self by loans to his country in her neediest day, — if such a 
foreigner took upon himself more than became him, rely- 
ing on his official importance or the accidental favor of 
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the hour, — that was a case which he seized upon with 
peculiar zest. And he did not easily quit his hold, nor 
were his gibe and his mark soon forgotten. We do not 
say that he always appeared to so much advantage, or 
that he could always be vindicated or excused with so 
good a conscience. Far from it. We wish it had been 
so, and nobody wishes this so much as himself. In such 
a course as that which he was led to pursue, it was 
difficult to avoid errors in judgment and occasional ex- 
cesses of acrimony. These he frankly confesses in the 
work before us. We have to consider, also, that the 
correspondents, witty and sharp, that are naturally drawn 
around so fearless an editor, would not always abstain 
from a savageness of sport which he could neither ap- 
prove nor wholly forbid. When such a correspondent, 
however, shrinks from abiding by the consequences of 
what he has written, and leaves his publisher to pay the 
cost (Vol. Lp. 119), we think we perceive a meanness 
of delinquency, by the side of which great sins of the 
tongue and of the pen might look very venial. 

We have been led to enlarge upon these points more 
than we should otherwise have done, for the sake of ad- 
verting with the greater effect to what we regard as the 
fair and moderate and kindly spirit of these volumes. 
Though they retrace so many topics of angry dispute 
and irritating remembrance, they are perfectly dispas- 
sionate. A candid disposition seems to pervade them 
in every part; and their temper is so tranquil, that we 
might suppose he was relating of some other person 
the feuds and troubles which must have ruffled so deep- 
ly the composure of his earlier years. No rancor is dis- 
covered by so much as a word. No flash of resentment 
escapes from the buried fires, as he turns them over with 
a quiet hand. ‘This is admirable. This is instructive. 
Some critics will be inclined to see in it only the advan- 
tage of a distant point of view from the scenes of an old 
strife, and the mellowing influence of time. But we do 
not look at it so. 


*« Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood ” ; 


and we are confident that the instances are excee dingly 
rare, where a malevolent heart surrenders its gall and its 
grudges to that advancing season which is proverbially 
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wronged with the title of “ morose,’ as its pleasures 
are apt to become abridged and its annoyances to 
be multiplied. We see in it an evidence, if such was 
wanted, of the absence, from the beginning, of all 
malicious intent. We see the exercise of a humane 
spirit, if of an impetuous one that was not easily 
pleased. 

We are afraid that we have trespassed too much upon 
private feelings in what we have said already. But we 
hope to be pardoned if we offend once more in the same 
direction. In reflecting on the great reserve which the 
writer of these Memoirs has put upon himself where 
those feelings have been most concerned, we paused at 
the single half-line, “ I married, and became a house- 
keeper.” It is all that he allows himself to say, — per- 
haps all that he thought it becoming, or that he could 
bear to say, —as to the most important providence of 
his life. As we feel withheld by no such restraint, we 
will say on, a little. He might have thought that, 
while his wife was spared to him, her exemplary worth 
was its own best praise, and when he lost her it did not 
become him to speak her eulogy. We respect that sen- 
sibility. And yet one of the most distinguished English 
writers now living dedicates his three volumes of poems 
“ to her who has made the poetry of life reality ” ; and is 
it possible to chide such a tribute of affection? We 
know little of the reality or romance, the poetry or the 


humble prose, of other men’s existence. There is proba- 


bly an abundance of the more ethereal kind wherever 
there are susceptible natures. We cannot but suppose 
that it was an element unusually large in the experience 
of such a man as we have just referred to. For he was 
trained to the most refined tastes, exercised constantly 
in elegant letters and the most purifying intellectual la- 
bors, favored by fortune, conspicuous in station, and sur- 
rounded with the acquaintance of the most cultivated 
persons in his aristocratic land. He left but lately a 
mansion fit to be the residence of the historian of two 
religions, having the cloister-wall of Westminster Abbey 
as the boundary of its garden, to inhabit the still more 
venerable deanery of St. Paul’s. But we must not make 
too much account of such things. The affections of 
human hearts, and the sacred tenderness of their rela- 
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tions, are happily little dependent on flattering or frown- 
ing circumstances. Our author connected his inward 
and outward life, when he “ married,” with one whose 
gentle firmness and devoted attachment were of unspeak- 
able value to him. She made the gloom clear up of 
many a dark day. She made many a troubled hour 
serene, many a drooping one hopeful, many a perplexed 
one fixed in its purpose, many an irritated one patient, 
many an embittered one sweet. She made the paths of 
life that were rough and arduous pleasant with her com- 
panionship, and the least desirable realities of the world 
rich with the poetry of a better portion. With a spirit 
that always turned gratefully towards the light, and that 
was saintly in its own endurances, instinctively consid- 
erate of every womanly duty, and filled to overflowing 
with kind affections, she has left an invaluable influence, 
as well as an endeared memory, behind her. 

Our readers will not find fault with us, we hope, for 
having been led thus to speak more of the author, and of 
subjects which he suggests, than of the book before us. 
We shall make no apology for this, because the nature 
of the book itself seems to us to present a sufficient one. 
The two volumes are for the most part divided between 
what relates to the “ New England Galaxy” and to the 
“ Boston Courier”; the two papers to which his literary 
activity was mainly devoted. ‘The former of these took 
up more than eleven years, from the spring of 1817 to 
late in the autumn of 1828. As we have already indi- 
cated, it was an object of great public attention during 
all that time. It was so free and pungent that it became 
the talk of all circles, and it was looked for with avidity 
even by those who did not usually relish its contents. 
The “ Courier” immediately followed, which was also a 
publication of his own enterprising. As this was a jour- 
nal, issued daily, and not, like its predecessor, but once 
in a week, it demanded and received his unremitted care. 
His -hand was not withdrawn from it till his twentieth 
year of service had nearly expired; and even then from 
motives in which his conscience as a public man bore 
the principal, if not the only, part. Under his manage- 
ment it acquired a high reputation for ability, and for 
the most free-spoken independence. By those qualities 
it challenged the respect of political opponents. Where 
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its doctrines were not received, its downrightness, and 
its uprightness too, gained no unfrequent favor. If its 
temper was sometimes objected to, its honesty was com- 
mended. It stood stoutly for the old Federal principles ; 
for a wise civil and social and moral conservatism. It 
was a steady and leading advocate for the protection of 
American industry against foreign competition. Many 
a just and useful cause found in it a hearty champion; 
and all the more promptly if the cause happened to be 
an unpopular one. The editor's own pen was ready, 
skilful, sharp, and strong. His compositions were remark- 
able fur their purity in the use of the English tongue. 
His familiarity with the best authors, and especially with 
the great old masters of the language, was of essential 
advantage to him. Few knew so well as he where to 
choose a shaft that had not too often been used before, 
either from the wizard armory of Shakspeare or from the 
less accessible and less familiar treasures of dramatic 
literature. In spirit he was most persevering and fear- 
less. People might call him wrong-headed or violent, if 
they would; but they could not accuse him of ever being 
mean, or deceitful, or wilfully untrue. So open was his 
detestation of all trickery and double-dealing, of every 
thing that Mr. Carlyle would call a “ wind-bag,” or that 
is described in a book which we all revere as “ vain- 
glory and hypocrisy,” that he would well have become a 
mark for scorn if his deed had belied his profession. But 

a such a mark to be pointed at he never for a moment 

' became, whatever hostility his supposed perverseness, his 
over-free or over-excited speech, may have stirred up in 
the minds of not a few excellent persons. 

The portion of his work pertaining to this newspaper 
abounds with pleasant anecdotes of persons and things, 
and with selections from the contributions of his literary 
friends, such as enlivened the pages of his first volume. 
And then, as he began with memoirs that were more 
strictly personal of his early life, he makes an end in a 
similar manner, with incidents and reflections which are 
disconnected from any particular professional interest. 
We have mentioned the touching pathos of his opening 
narrative. ‘There is something of the same kind also in 
the affecting simplicity with which his story is closed. 

It moves us to say back to him, as we shut his book: 
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“ Yes, sir. ‘In giving the results of a controversy, you have 
been guiltless of misrepresentation of yourself or your op- 
ponents. No, sir. ‘* Nothing herein contained will tend 
to revive animosities, the remembrance of which has been 
lost in the slumber of years, or injure the feelings of any 
individual by recalling matters which Time in his flight 
will soon place beyond our reach. We rejoice that in 
you, ‘as with the poor Franciscan of Calais, Nature has 
done with her resentments, and that, like him, you can 
let fall the staff within your arm, press your hands 
with resignation upon your breast, and retire.’ Not, how- 
ever, as that monk retired from the eye and page of 
Sterne, to be seen again no more; but, as we hope, to 
find something yet to do for the cause of good learning, 
good order, good morals, and the general welfare and 
improvement which, we believe, you have always had 
sincerely at heart.” N. L. F. 





Art. VII. — SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS.* 


Tue excellent Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education complains in one of his Annual Reports of 
the evil of inordinate school-book making. It is an evil 
indeed. ‘The houses of many of us are overflowing with 
the results of this misdirected industry and mercantile 
enterprise, so that not a few are obliged to refuse admis- 





“1. A Treatise on the Structure of the English Language, or the Analysis 
and Classification of Sentences and their ag ae Parts, with Illustrations 
and Exercises, adapted to the Use of Schools, by Samue. 8. Greene, A. M., 
Principal of the Phillips Grammar School, Boston. Philadelphia: Thom- 
as, Cowperthwait, & Co. 1848. 12mo. pp. 258. 

2. An English Grammar on Synthetical Principles, illustrated by Exzer- 
cises for Grammatical Analysis, with Numerous Examples of False Syntaz ; 
adapted to all Classes of Learners. By Grorce Spencer, A. M., Late 
Principal of the Utica Academy, N.Y. New York: Mark H. Newman 
& Co, 1851. pp. 178. 

3. Mitchell’s Intermediate Geography. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowper- 
thwait, & Co. 4to. pp. 80. 

4. First Phonetic Reader. Cincinnati: Longley & Brother, Phonetic 
Publishers. 1851. pp. 72. 

5. The Polish-American System of Chronology, reproduced, with some 
Modifications, from General Bem s Franco- Polish Method, by Evizasetu P. 
Preapopy. Boston: 13 West Street. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1852. 
12mo. pp. 216. 
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sion to any further specimens of school literature, a 
course, we may add, which, could it be generally adopt- 
ed, would go far to cure the evil referred to, though it 

might expose us to the loss of an occasional prize. We 
have been in the habit of sounding the praises of “ unli- 
censed printing.” Is it not time to bestow a few thoughts 
upon the other side of the matter? Mr. Hallam, in a 
note to his History of Literature, relates that Krasmus, 
in the year of grace 1497, searc hed all Paris in vain for 
a Greek grammar; he could find a copy neither of Con- 
stantine nor of Urban. ‘The case was probably thought 
a very hard one, and so it was, yet such a state of things 
was not without its adv antages ; for, a Greek grammar 
once got hold of, one might ‘hope to enjoy some leisure 
for m: istering its contents. We had once a vague inten- 
tion of making an estimate of the various school-books 
that have been published within the last dozen years in 
our own country, but we were soon glad to return the 
bulky trade-catalogues to the bookseller and abandon an 
enterprise which threatened to be quite too formidable. 
One of their own prophets being witness, the gramma- 
rians have given us three hundred different E nglish gram- 
mars. ‘l'his statement covers, we presume, both English 
and American productions. If the School Committees 
of our Commonwealth should attempt, conscientiously, 
to examine even any considerable portion of the books 
which are continually offered for introduction into our 
public schools, they would find little time for any other 
reading. W hy not cause all this to cease, for a decade 
of years at least, and make the best use of what we have, 
and see where we are, and endeavor to have some teach- 
ers trained to turn to good account a portion of our al- 
ready superabundant material ? 

Do we really advance enough, as we multiply labors 
of this kind, to justify the demand upon the time of au- 
thors, printers, and teachers, and the pockets of parents ? 
We fear not. There lies upon our table a rather ancient 
and sere and autumnal, yet highly ey win senting, 
which claims to be an “ Abridgement of the New and 
Complete System of Arithmetick, composed for the Use, 
and adapted to the Commerce, of the Citizens of the 
United States, by Nicolas Pike, Esq. For the Use of 
Schools, and will be found to be an easy and sure Guide 
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to the Scholar.” Our copy is one of the second edition, 
published in 1795, by that famous old printer and histo- 
rian of printing, Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester. The 
Presidents of Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth severally 
commend the work to the public. The Hollis Professors 
of Theology, and of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, unite with President Willard in describing it as 
“the best calculated of any single piece we have met 
with, to lead youth by natural and easy gradations,” &c. 
They also delight themselves in the hope, that by means 
of the publication “ money will be saved in the country 
which would otherwise be sent to Europe.” Whether 
they were justified or not in expressing this opinion upon 
a matter of political economy, we leave to be decided, in 
all charity, by our readers. Now, we are free to confess, 
that, were it not for the golden hue of the leaves, we 
could content ourselves with our old arithmetic, and if 
the question were between this and the importunacy of 
the itinerant agents, we should say decidedly, reprint the 
old book. 

A degree of competition is desirable in the school- 
book trade as in every other; it is well enough to change 
school-books at long intervals, especially w hen those in 
use have been worn “out. There have been from time to 
time, and there will be again, improvements in these 
works ; occasionally a very “eifted teacher will find suffh- 
cient reason for publishing his best school manuals; but 
there can be no justification for the flood of dreary-look- 
ing productions that are conveyed in the carpet- bags of 
courteous agents from town to town, and from door to 
door. ‘There can be no excuse for the practice of perti- 
nacious urgency which almost compels one to sacrifice 
either his time or his manners. ‘The temptation to man- 
ufacture school-books is just now very strong, but it 
must be manfully encountered, like any other tempta- 
tion. A work of this kind, well introduced, is a perfect 
mine of California to the happy proprietor, especially if 
the legislature can be induced to purchase it for the peo- 
ple, with the people’s money.* A teacher who has made 





* We would not be understood to reflect upon the legislation which has 
supplied the Public Schools of Massachusetts with English dictionaries at 
the public expense, though we think that it would have been much wiser 
to have given both Webster and W orcester, if either. As it is, the schools 
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some discoveries in the course of many years’ experience 
may well have something to communicate, but, for the 
most part, all that is essential in this way can be put into 
a modest pamphlet, or into the preface to some new edi- 
tion of a standard work; it can seldom be necessary to 
“ cet up” an entire set of books for the sake of illustrat- 
ing it,—to hunt the precious idea through a series of 
reading-books and courses of grammar and arithmetic. 
The whole matter needs to be thoroughly investigated. 
At present it is in an utterly chaotic state, a confusion 
from which we start back dismayed. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that it is an evil, and only an evil, to flood 
our schools with books which, whilst they profess to be 
new, are only the old books rearranged a little or slightly 
modified. A jealous conservatism in this matter will 
prove the wisest policy. 

We have called attention to this subject, not from any 
hope of exhausting it, but only from a desire to throw 
out a few practical suggestions which may be of service 
to those who are incessantly compelled to grapple with 
it, in all its wearisome details. We believe that some 
good will have been accomplished if those who have a 
charge in this matter can be persuaded to rear a strong 
barrier against the encroaching tide of pedagogic manu- 
als, to look upon every new-comer with a degree of cold- 
ness and suspicion, to take no especial pains to be at 
home when the philanthropists who give in exchange 
new books for old make their appearance, and occupy 
the hours which should be sacred to instruction with 
their friendly calls. Said an honest farmer to us once 





that made choice of Webster are supplied with a good definer, but an indif- 
ferent speller, whilst those that made choice of Worcester have a good spell- 
er, but a comparatively indifferent definer. Why should Webster's spelling 
be fastened upon the next generation of writers by the vote of the school 
committees of the State? We are rejoiced that the absurd proposition (so 
we must call it) for supplying each District School in the Commonwealth 
with anatomical charts was negatived. Physiology is a profitable study, 
and may be pursued into a few practical details in the District Schools, but 
a few plates would exhaust every exigency that could possibly arise for 
many years, as education is advancing or is likely to advance, and the plates 
in the books are entirely sufficient. It would be well worth the while to 
secure the attendance of the friends of this project upon a course of lectifres 
from these grim pictures by one of our district school teachers, who are for 
the most part young women. Would it not be well for the State to send 
with the charts some anatomical demonstrators ? 
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about an oflicious proselyte-m: iker, “ I have got him so 
now that he does n’t call.” It is unhappily a condition 
to which it is occasionally necessary to bring men, our 
brethren. 

School-books often come to us with a loud claim to 
originality. We are almost asked to believe that, in the 
particular department to which a work belongs, there 
has been no Past, and the issue is represented as the 
entirely new coinage of the author’s brain. It would be 
a curious and instructive undertaking, and it would serve 
to moderate these pretences, for one with the requisite 
learning to trace our present manuals back to their real 
sources. Revision diflers greatly from creation. We 
should be glad to know how much of the materiel of 
our school-books was virtually, cr even actually, in the 
hands of the pupils who attended the Conventual Schools 
of Armagh, Canterbury, Rheims, or ‘Tours, or the Cathe- 
dral Schools of Mayence, ‘Treves, Cologne, or Bremen ; 
we should be glad to know how much has come to us 
from the old Roman and Grecian grammars, how much 
from the mathematical treatises which were used in 
the Spanish Arabian schools, ete. ‘The accumulations 
of each age are sifted, compressed, rearranged, corrected, 
and we gain in this way works which are the results of 
all past labors in the same direction. Some of the old 
books are authorities still. ‘The Atlas of Ortelius, for 
example, is mentioned as deserving this praise, although 
the first edition was published as early as A. D. 1570, 
when so much of the earth was still unknown. It would 
be easy to multiply titles of the old school-books, becom- 
ing as we move on from the past, with some important 
exceptions, continually more and more intelligible and 
less expensive, though we are inclined to think that the 
comparative cheapness of modern books has been great- 
ly overrated; for it is to be considered that, in place of 
the excellent paper and binding of a century ago, we 
now have the most execrable materials and work. Hal- 
lam speaks favorably of the Catholicon of Balbi, printed 
by Gutenburg, in 1460. It contained a Latin grammar 
and dictionary. After Balbi we have Papias and Cale- 
pio as lexicographers in Latin, Craston, Constantine, and 
the great Stephanus in Greek. Comenius, i in his Janua 
Linguar um Reserata, attempted to impart a knowledge 
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of words through descriptions of things, and the result 
was a great phrase-book, no new creation of modern times, 
it would seem. It would be easy to prepare a long 

catalogue of Greek and Latin grammars, from the time 
when the young Schwartzerd, “instead of being Latin- 
ized, according to scholastic usage, was Hellenized into 
Melancthon, in token of his singular love for the Greek, 
to our own day, when Sophocles, the modern gramma- 
rian, teaches the language of Sophocles, the ancient tra- 
gedian. | 

It would not be so easy to trace the changes and im- 
provements, the increasing degree of knowledge and the 
progress of a true method. It would seem that the earlier 
students of the classics must have devoted themselves 
to their chosen pursuits with all the zest which novelty 
imparts, for with very imperfect tools they made great 
proficiency. The mass of our classical students do them- 
selves great injustice, by stopping a little short of that 
amount of attainment which would make their store of 
learning really available, and a source of gratification. 
They are almost lel Latin and Greek scholars, but the 
almost is only a weariness whilst the altogether would 
be a delight. It is to be feared that the multitude of 
us would make but little progress in good learning, 
should we be suddenly thrown back upon the old tools, 
grammars unreformed by the Jesuits, those famous teach- 
ers, dictionaries requiring to be amended at every step. 
For something like a thousand years, a kind of encyclo- 
peedia, by Martianus Capella, was the main resource in 
the schools for teaching the trivium and the quadrivium, 
the three and four sciences that constituted the course of 
instruction in the Middle Ages. If we ever fall into the 
fancy that medizeval life was superior to ours, we must 
try to imagine our children following these sciences in 
the old way. The trivium consisted of grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric; the qguadrivium, of arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. ‘The treatises upon arithmetic 
were mainly occupied, not with the various combina- 
tions of numbers, and their employment for practical 
purposes, but with their mystical properties and virtues. 
A vast deal of time was spent in copying manuals, and 
writing was a privilege to be purchased from the eccle- 
siastics, whose schools were the only dependence, until 
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at length the magistrates of the various free cities es- 
tablished more popular institutions. In our times the 
restraints upon the communication of knowledge have to 
a great extent ceased, and only the want of ability stands 
in the way of the student. If progress in the culture of 
the mind were exactly in proportion to the increase of 
educational facilities, our rate of advance would be very 
rapid. But experience shows, we think, that the mind 
must to a great extent take its own time, and that all 
the improved tools in the world are inadequate to con- 
struct a “ royal road” to learning. 

We cannot linger any longer to look back into the 
past, for we are not attempting a history of school liter- 
ature, and, in our desire to show to the book-makers of 
our day that other men have labored, and that they have 
entered into their labors, we have perhaps wandered a 
little from the direct path to our purpose. We hope to 
succeed in setting down some of the qualities of School 
and College Text- Books, and to illustrate our remarks 
by reference to such specimens as are at hand and in use 
among us. We shall be employed not so much upon 
minute details as upon large principles and prominent 
features. A tolerable idea of what a manual for young 
learners should be, would remove the occasions for much 
labor which is now not very profitably applied. 

What is a good school-book ? — of what material ought 
it to be composed, into what form should it be cast, how 
much or how little should it contain, in what respects 
should it differ from other books, what may it fairly 
attempt, and when is it to be regarded as successful ? — 
these and the like are our questions. What is a good 
school-book? If we may trust the testimony of many 
prefaces to our school manuals, tolerable specimens of 
this class of literature have been very rare until a ver 
recent date; the date, indeed, of one or another of these 
prefaces. We find that our new books are very often 
written to meet some terrible exigency, and to comply 
with some very imperative demand,—the world has been 

raiting hitherto, or at the best advancing very slowly ; 
now we may hope to go forward with a greatly acceler- 
ated pace. But, seriously, what is a good school-book ? 
There are some things which are good in any book, and 
which should distinguish in an eminent degree the work 
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for the young learner. ‘Truth, clearness, and fitness are 
three grand requisites in all literature. The facts must 
be facts, the principles must be sound, the arguments 
must be correctly drawn out, the words must be so chosen 
and the sentences so constructed and arranged as easily 
to suggest the meaning; and the book must not only be 
good in itself, but good for the specific purpose w hich it 
aims to serve. Now, if these demands are always rea- 
sonable, they may be enforced without any qualification 
upon the maker of school-books. The adult mind will 
make the best of indifferent materials and instruments, 
and pick the few grains of wheat out of the bushels of 
chaff, but it is not fair to dishearten a mere learner by 
inaccuracies and obscurities and matters beyond his reach. 
The rocks and sands which a man may be willing to 
toil over are not suited for the e experiments of the child 
who is trying to walk. Learners are in no condition to 
correct errors or otherwise remedy defects in their books, 
and we cannot always depend upon the aid of a teacher. 
First impressions are proverbially strong, and we can- 
not afford to have them erroneous,—to have the first 
thought always a blunder. There are young eyes that 
will penetrate the thickest fogs, but we must not count 
upon so much penetration; books should be constructed 
for average capacities. A very intelligent learner will 
glean a great deal from a confused treatise, and master 
lessons that are far beyond the years of youth; but we 
must not ask the mass of students to make their own 
school-books, — we shall be fortunate if they will make 
themselves familiar with the best. Perhaps the greatest 
errors are committed in the matter of adaptation; in- 
deed, we have sometimes thought that the least skill 
has been expended in directions where it would have 
been most certainly rewarded. 

We shall be aided in our attempt to answer our ques- 
tion by drawing at least one line, beyond which the 
Text-Book for the school and even for the college should 
never pass,—a line which should separate every work 
that is to be put into the hands of school-boys, or colle- 
giate undergraduates, from the thorough, exhaustive, and 
abstruse treatises which may be addressed by a master 
to his peers. ‘The master is supposed to know a vast 
deal, the beginner little or nothing. And it is utterly 
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disheartening to be obliged to go over ground which is 
entirely covered by a cloud, where there is no w ay open 

or to. be opened even for the perseve ring, — where we can 
take no single step without a guide. It is important to 
make large ‘demands upon the faculties of the learner, 
but there must be some hope of a happy issue, some 
prospect of a tangible result, and every step must not be 
a stride. One of the most serious obstacles in the way 
of the maker of Text-Books is the temptation to cover 
too much ground, to aim at a completeness of statement 
and detail, and a scientific precision, which the young 
mind cannot compass or appreciate. Philosophy is good 
in its place, and so are learned discussions; and it may 
even be necessary sometimes to split hairs; but we should 
look for nothing of the sort in Text-Books. These 
should contain rather results, not results exclusively, and 
without any reasons or reasoning, but results mainly, 
substantial, leading facts, which the pupil may store in 
his memory, and have ever after at his command. Noth- 
ing can be more absurd than many of the attempts 
at * philosophizing which disfigure many modern school- 
books. ‘The author begins with the assertion that you 
must always give reasons to children for what you affirm 
or require, and then proceeds to lead them at once into 
deep water, from which they cannot be rescued unless 
they lay hold upon the guide, reason or no reason. But, 
in fact, reasons are not always to be given to children, 
and for three very good reasons; because there are not 
always reasons to be given, and because, if there were, 
the child could not always appreciate or feel any interest 
in them, and because this continual reasoning with the 
young mind is fatal to its trustfulness and nourishes a 
dangerous conceit. You must stop somewhere in this 
attempt to give reasons. A familiarity with processes, 
the correctness and value of which will in the sequel be 
approved, is perhaps the first grand desideratum. 

Having thus rejected learned and scholastic treatises 
from the department of literature under discussion, we 
may divide books for learners into three great classes, 
viz. Primary Books or Primers, School Text-Books, and 
College Text-Books. Each one of these classes will 
have its own standard, and make upon the writer its 
own peculiar demand, and claim a special decision upon 
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its merits or defects. A few words, then, must be said, 
first, of primers. 

By Primers or First Books we do not mean books in 
which the elements of science are explained to adults, but 
those small, unpretending manuals which are designed 
to introduce little children to the various branches of 
learning, often half picture and half study books, almost 
as welcome in the nursery as requisite in the school-room, 
books by means of which a gradual transition may be 
made froin the sports of infancy to the studies of child- 
hood. Such books must of course be exceedingly sim- 
ple; indeed, they can be prepared in their perfection 
only by maste rs of style, — men gifted to express their 
thoughts with a beautiful pl: Linness, and, where the sub- 
ject will admit, with the aid of various illustrations. Some 
of the standard English toy-books have been traced, we 
believe, to the best writers in our literature, who labored 
in this humble way anonymously, lest their dignity should 
be compromised. It is a pity ‘th: it the same cannot be 

said of School Primers. ‘To a certain extent, little books 
of this kind are necessary, were it only because the hands 
of the young child are small, and can hardly hold and 
manage a larger book. Elementary matter might, in- 
deed, be included within the few first chapters of a larger 
manual ; but we fear that, by the time the first chapters 
had been thoroughly mastered, the whole book would 
have become seriously dilapidated. In very youthful 
students an astonishing amount of effort is expended 
through the fingers, and the purses of parents have been 
sadly “deplete d by the entire disuse of horn-books in our 
day. Some favor, then, we are inclined to show to the 
little books. he child may fairly crave, in his way, a 
certain completeness of view. In his childish manner 
he wishes to take in the whole subject at a glance, to 
learn a little about it as a whole, so that he may start 
With a proper adjustment of the parts each to the other. 
By indulging this humor attention is engaged and se- 
cured, appetite is quickened, courage is established, and 
the young learner is led to look forward with satisfaction 
to the supplementary work which is to resolve his swift- 
ly rising questions, and cover the magnificent distances 
between his landmarks. Yet whilst, for the reasons which 
have been given, we would be lenient towards the primers, 
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we should be inclined to make them more truly picture- 
books than they now are, and appoint them to be read 
rather than studied. Perhaps we should be more willing 
to see them in schools, if they were more skilfully con- 
structed; but they too often supply only a miserably digest- 
ed smatte ring, the merest shreds and tatters of knowledge, 
which find in the child’s mind no points of attachment; 
partly because they are above, and partly because they 
are beneath, his intelligence. It is very questionable, for 
example, whether there is any advantage in the use of the 
various preparatory geographies, good or bad, — whether 
the young learner would not be much better employed 
in committing to memory some simple poems, or in 
reading some pleasant narrative, than in attempting to 
gather up a few meagre details about the earth’s surface. 
A better way, perhaps, to teach children geography 
would be to keep a large outline spherical map con- 
stantly suspended before their eyes, and to talk to them 
from it familiarly, from time to time, always making 
these simple lectures matters of subsequent examinations. 
One excellent result from this course would be to place 
a vivid picture of the world, with the relations of its 
principal parts distinctly marked upon it, in the image 
chamber of the learner’s mind for ever. Under the guid- 
ance of a competent teacher a child might soon learn, in 
this way, a vast deal about the world we live in. Mean- 
while, the geographical primers might be made picture- 
books even more truly than they are now, and be given 
to the learner during the leisure moments of school-time ; 
or they might be read as toy-books at home. We know 
of two works of this description which with very slight 
changes might be made into famous picture-books ; in- 
deed, they are already received into the nursery with 
acclamation, and secure for Mitchell and Smith places 
by the side of Mother Goose and Grandfather Easy. 
There must of course be a primer of some kind for 
the child who is learning to read, and it does not matter 
much whether it is illustrated or not. Pictures without 
any words are the best food for the mind during the 
earliest years of intelligence, and there is no occasion for 
impatience though the + acquisition of reading should be 
deferred much beyond the usual time. Many children 
“ learn their letters ” half a dozen times before they begin 
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to learn to read, and are no more advanced at the age 
of seven or eight than they would have been if they 
had known nothing about their letters until a year or 
two before. The pictures in the readers are of little 
use except to pass away the time between recitations. 
The phonetic primers, we observe, discard them, as if 
reading were made so easy by their system as to render 
all such helps superfluous. First-readers of three kinds 
are used in our schools, viz. old-fashioned primers, be- 
ginning with the alphabet and passing to simple words ; 
primers that introduce the learner at once to words; and 
phonetic primers. In the majority of our schools, we 
believe, though not in the best of them, the scholars are 
still taught the alphabet first, and afterwards learn to 
combine “letters into words, — into words, not into mean- 
ingless syllables, according to a method now, we trust, 
becoming obsolete. ‘The pupil will not learn to read so 
rapidly in this way as by means of the processes which 
are peculiar to the second and third classes of books just 
named. ‘The names of the letters, as any one will un- 
derstand upon a moment’s reflection, are not the sounds 
that make up the word. Emaenis not man; and it is 
much easier for the child to learn the sound which man 
represents, than to learn, first, the names of the three 
letters m, a, n, and then to associate these three names 
with the sound man. Strange as it may seem to some 
who are familiar only with the old method, it is very 
easy and very common for scholars to learn their letters 
after they have learned to read. The vocabulary of a 
child’s book is so small, that the mastery of a very few 
words is sufficient to insure tolerable reading. But the 
time spent under the old system was not all lost. If we 
ever fancy that the fathers were wholly in the wrong, 
we shall be sure to find that we have done them injus- 
tice. Under the old method, the scholar is occupied a 
long time in learning to read, but all the while he is 
learning to spell, associating the names of letters with 
the sounds of words; and one is often surprised to find 
how thoroughly this work is accomplished at a very early 
age. Still, it seems decidedly better to teach reading 
first and spelling afterwards. ‘The phonetic primer is 
not yet much known, either to pupils or teachers. In- 
deed, our instructors have been too slow in this matter 
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to “prove all things.” Whatever may be the final decis- 


ion upon “ phonetics,” it is very certain that no teacher 
can dispense with the excellent suggestions which it sup- 
plies. Pupils trained under this system are taught the 
elementary sounds of the language and the characters 
by which they are denoted, and as there is a character 
for every sound, words are spelled precisely as they are 
pronounced, and the process of learning to read in the 
phonetic alphabet is of course essentially facilitated. Dis- 
interested persons, who have made the experiment, assure 
us that the child is easily transferred from phonetic books 
to those in common use, and that the time consumed in 
mastering the art according to both methods is less than 
is commonly demanded for the usual process. More- 
over, when sounds are the first things attended to, a dis- 
tinctness and accuracy of enunciation are secure .d, and 
every one knows that without these there can be no 
good reading. If we were engaged in teaching, we should 
certainly make a trial of this method upon a portion of 
our pupils, and we are persuaded that indirectly it will 
be of great service. But we are bound to add, that, as 
we look at a phonetic page, we have no faith whatever 
that the letters are those which our children, or our chil- 
dren’s children, are, to any great extent, destined to learn. 
You may g give a written lz iunguage to a nation of savages; 
that is, you may express the words which they use by 
any convenient signs; but you cannot by any direct ac- 
tion, more or less ‘sudde on, ¢ -hange the characters in which 
a civilized people have been accustome d, not only to write, 
but to print, their speech and their unspoken thoughts. 
The past is too strong that any thing so revolutionary 
should happen. Languages, like governments, grow ; 
they are not made outright, ‘or altered, by vote of the 
legislature. Changes in their structure, in their char- 
acters, and in the method of grouping these characters, 
must come about gradually, imperceptibly, one can hard- 
ly tell how. The new phonetic signs are, indeed, only 
modifications of our present alphabet ; but the differences 
are so numerous and decided, that the — cannot 
be readily adopted; there are few eyes, to say the least, 
that could bear the shock. 

A First Book of history can hardly be used by very 
young children with any advantage. ‘The Parley Books 
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are better than any thing which is known to us of this 
description, but they are hardly primers, and cannot be 
profitably studied by children under eight or nine years 
of age. The combination of geography with history in 
these books is one of their most agreeable features. ‘The 
maps which form a part of each work are always at 
hand, and whilst the positions of important towns and 
the boundaries of states are readily studied and fastened 
in the memory, the accompanying history at once sup- 
plies a reason for noting facts which otherwise might 
seem worthless. We have before us a revised edition 
of the “ History and Geography of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” which, we perceive, is styled by eminence the 
“ First Book, * and which certainly is very attractive, 
both in matter and in form. If not put into the hands 
of the child too soon, it must prove very serviceable, 
and it is objectionable only in not supplying any com- 
prehensive view of history. This can be obtained only 
from three books together. After all, such general les- 
sons in history as a child is capable of receiving can 
best be conveyed through oral instruction. Would that 
we could find teachers capable of imparting it! But we 
must not complain. There is a story told of an English 
soldier, who, when reprimanded for some of the vices of 
the camp, replied, that all the virtues of the Decalogue 
could not fairly be expected for a shilling a day. And 
we must not be very exacting in our demands upon 
those who receive but three or four dollars a week for as 
hard work as any that is done under the sun. In Gram- 
mar there can be no primer. ‘The study is not suited to 
early childhood. In Arithmetic we see no occasion for 
any thing more elementary than Colburn’s First Les- 
sons, a perfect jewel of a book, which, if faithfully stud- 
ied, would go far to transform many a blundering, 
dreamy child into an accurate and prompt arithmeti- 
cian. It positively compels attention. Spelling-books, 
we suppose, there must be, because there always have 
been. But why would not the reader answer this pur- 
pose? It seems to be a more natural and life-like pro- 
cess to learn the spelling of words as they present them- 
selves in a paragraph, than to take them as they are 
arranged mechanically and grimly in bristling columns. 
Besides, if the reader is used as a speller, the child 
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acquires the habit of noticing the spelling of words as he 
reads, whether in school or at home, and this is, after 
all, the way in which he is to learn to spell. If we 
write abominable and abomination correctly, it is not be- 
cause we once painfully studied the column in which 
they are contained, and have remembered them ever 
since, but because we have always seen them printed in 
only one way. Indeed, in the school where we were 
trained, spelling-books were unknown, and readers were 
used in their stead. We must add, that the scholars 
were accustomed, as early as possible, to spell in writ- 
ing,—a very valuable exercise; for multitudes who very 
well know how words should be spelt are exceedingly 
careless in setting them down upon paper. ‘The child, 
as soon as he is old enough to attend school, should 
have his slate and pencil, and at times when he would 
otherwise be sitting idle or creating a disturbance, he 
should be encouraged to imitate the words in his reader. 

We pass now to the second and more advanced class 
of books. And we are in hazard of losing ourselves in a 
wilderness of compends of every degree of excellence or 
of pretension. Weare amongst the Geographies, Gram- 
mars, Arithmetics, Natural Philosophies, Physiologies, 
Latin and Greek Elementary Books, and the name of 
each class is Legion. Fortunately or unfortunately, they 
are very much alike, and the essential feature in each 
new book, the feature that won the writer’s heart and 
enlisted his undivided energy through hundreds of long 
pages, proves to be exceedingly diminutive, and is by no 
means so unlike the same feature in some other kindred 
production. If those who have authority in these mat- 
ters decide never to change school-books except for some 
very well marked and clearly discernible advantage of 
the new over the old, they will not give parents any seri- 
ous cause of complaint. In books of this second class 
we want a generous supply of good, solid materials, with 
an abundance of illustrations, but nothing over nice, re- 
fined, or minute, — good, usable lessons with very few 
curious speculations. You may collect into a single work 
almost any amount of facts and principles, but there is a 
limit to the capacity of the mind, if not for acquiring, at 
least for retaining them, and the school-boy should have 
manuals that aim to present the grand /andmarks of the 
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various subjects which are treated in them, and are not 
encumbered with details. ‘These should be reserved 
either for the College Text-Book or for future reading. 
We must enter a little into particulars. 

What shall the Reading-Book be? Let no one sup- 
pose that we intend to name some particular series of 
readers with special commendation. Ours is not such a 
measure of hardihood. We only wish to urge that the 
book ought to be a reader; not a history, not a book of 
science, but a book prepared expressly for the purpose of 
making good readers, and containing accordingly suit- 
able selections and plain rules. Reading is too often 
treated as a matter of secondary importance, and is taken 
up only at odd moments. Just as it is a prevailing im- 
pression that any one can manage a farm or a fortune, 
so it seems to be a common opinion that any body who 
can call words readily can read. But how few persons 
are able to read elegantly, or even tolerably, — how few 
even of our public readers! How few of our school-boys 
and school-girls ever have their attention called to the 
pronunciation of our language! And yet good reading 
is a luxury that every one can appreciate, and a very ser- 
viceable gift too. In the great majority of cases, time, 
effort, and suitable instruments will make good readers, 
just as the same means will insure good arithmeticians 
or grammarians. ‘There are books in use which are ad- 
mirably suited to aid the scholar in this matter, but they 
must be studied by the teacher and taught like any other 
books. 

What shall the Geography be? Not a “big book,” 
we say, most decidedly. What we most want is to hang 
up pictures of different portions of the world in the child’s 
mind for ever, and to effect this we must accustom him 
to the outline maps, and must insist upon a constant 
practice in drawing maps. A large part of the descrip- 
tive matter which encumbers most geographies cannot 
be retained by common memories, and the condition of 
the world is changing so rapidly that it would be of no 
use if it could be retained. A vast deal of time is ex- 
pended, with much effort of the memory, in mastering 
page after page of facts, that only protract the agony of 
the child and weary the patience of the committee on 
examination days. With these views, we have been glad 
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to notice that Mitchell has at last taken pity upon 
school-children, and has issued an “ Intermediate Geog- 
raphy,” a work which contains much less than his “ Com- 
mon School Geography,” and for this reason is greatly 
to be preferred before it. It is sufficient for every school 
purpose, and ought to supplant the larger book. It may 
be said, indeed, that the teacher can select from a large 
amount of matter the more important items; but why 
swell the book with the less important, when they can so 
easily be gathered up in subsequent reading? It dis- 
heartens the scholar to see so much, and unless the in- 
structor is very careful to draw a sharp line between the 
portions to be studied and the portions to be omitted, 
the whole will come to occupy a kind of middle ground 
where nothing is certainly known. After all, the study of 
the maps is the great thing; all the rest can be gathered 
up from books of travel, or a Commercial Dictionary, or 
even from one of our great journals. 

What shall the Grammar be? Not which one of the 
three hundred, but what sort of Grammar? — and for the 
Common School? We answer, as short as possible, as 
simple as possible, as free from crotchets as possible, — 
some three or four dozen of duodecimo pages, without 
any special regard to analysis or synthesis, or any special 
effort to be critical. Even with a plain book, the study 
of grammar ought to be among the last studies. There 
can be, as we have said, no primary grammar. Such a 
book would be a manifest absurdity. And even for pu- 
pils who are somewhat advanced, the teacher will have 
done the most and the best, if he has trained them to 
use correctly the English which necessarily falls from 
their lips, a work, we are sorry to add, too often neglect- 
ed. Nothing can be more unwise than to puzzle the 
youthful learner with subject and predicate. We cannot 
allow that, “when a child begins to read sentences, he 
should begin to learn how these sentences are formed, 
and for what purpose each word is used,” or that “ he 
should know the subject and predicate of each sentence, 
the several modifying and limiting words, and in what 
respect they affect the meaning.” The grammars that 
are likely to fall into the hands of children are for the 
most part disheartening enough to the more advanced, 
and we would not anticipate the day for grappling with 
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their difficulties and threading their labyrinths. Child- 
hood is, indeed, the season for learning language, but not 
the season for learning the grammar of language, and the 
school-boy or school-girl can hardly master any thing 
more than a few simple lessons, which should be partly 
analytical and partly synthetical, as the exigencies of the 
case may direct. ‘The structure of language can hardly 
be discussed to any extent, in simple words and sen- 
tences. It is intrinsically a difficult subject, and any one 
who will look into the grammars may see that it has 
been completely bewitched. We have been greatly 
amused sometimes, in attending examinations of teachers, 
by the magical effect which the questions in grammar 
were sure to have upon their powers of criticism. A 
word was given out to “ parse,” and each one had a pe- 
culiar doctrine about it, stated most probably in a jargon 
that would have done honor to medieval scholastics. 
We have been compelled, in self-defence, to acquaint 
ourselves with a portion of the new grammatical nomen- 
clature; but as we never allow ourselves to recall it ex- 
cept at times of examination, lest our poor brain should 
be hopelessly bewildered, we cannot transfer any of it to 
these pages. We repeat, that any grammar, however 
excellent, if it goes beyond the simplest explanations, is 
out of season at any period earlier than the last year of 
High-School instruction, or the collegiate course. The 
great points to be arrived at are, to familiarize the learner 
with the language in the concrete, as it is found in good 
writings, to exercise him empirically in frequent compo- 
sitions, to direct his attention to false syntax; we may 
leave explanations and theories to a later day. For these 
reasons we have felt that the “ Analysis” of Samuel 8. 
Greene, whilst it contains a vast deal of excellent matter, 
and would be of service to teachers and mature pupils, 
can hardly be generally valuable as a school book. It is 
too difficult. It gives one the headache. It lays a heavy 
tax upon the mere intellect, at an age when only imagi- 
nation and memory are strong and active. We have 
found it very dry and rather hard reading, and we think 
that such must be the case with children to a much 
greater extent. Nevertheless, if any are able to receive 
it, let them receive it; we can only state our own impres- 
sions. We have made special reference to this book, not 
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because it is in itself inferior to the two hundred and 
ninety-nine, its fellows, but to call attention to the 
very significant fact, that an author who made it his 
distinctive aim to write an interesting and intelligible 
grammar has produced a work, which, (as it seems to 
us,) beyond all other treatises upon the subject, must 
exhaust the capacity of a young scholar. 

Arithmetic should be a very interesting subject in this 
commercial age, though, after all, practical skill is more 
in request than critical discernment or theoretic precis- 
ion. We have already anticipated a little by our refer- 
ence to Colburn’s First Lessons, a book which belongs 
to the most advanced class of the Primary School and 
to the lowest department of the High School, and which 
will always be found an admirable introduction to the 
study of arithmetic. In this department there is no lack 
of excellent treatises, whether for beginners or for the 
more advanced; and we must add, in this connection, 
that it is very desirable to observe the law of grada- 
tion in the use of arithmetics, and, after a simpler work 
has been thoroughly mastered, to review the whole sub- 
ject with the aid of a book of a higher character, which 
should contain an entirely new series of examples. Such 
a higher arithmetic may be profitably studied during the 
last year at the High School, and after some attention 
has been given to algebra. We must add a word about 
the importance of abundant practice in arithmetical exer- 
cises. Only by means of this can the scholar be made 
entirely and lastingly familiar with the various combina- 
tions and processes of the art of numbers. ‘The arith- 
metics should teem with exampies. ‘These are more 
needed during the first years than labored explanations, 
and every leisure moment of school time should be given 
to ciphering. 

And now comes the inquiry, Out of what books shall 
the scholar learn History? Shall he commit to memory 
a very brief compend? Shall he be required to give 
only the substance of a larger work? Shall any effort 
be made to establish in the mind a table of chronology ? 
It is a subject which has proved very perplexing to teach- 
ers; and recourse has generally been had, we believe, to 
memorizing a compend, a very unsatisfactory method, 
as all will admit. Various attempts have been made to 
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meet the difficulties connected with this matter by his- 
torical charts, which, it has been thought, should fill a 
place in the study of history similar to that which is 
occupied in geography by the school atlas. The posi- 
tion of the fact in time should be represented to the eye, 
it has been urged, like the position of the state or city in 
space. Most of our readers are familiar, we presume, 
with Worcester’s Historical Atlas, and perhaps with one 
or another “ Stream of Time.” But many of them prop- 
ably are not familiar with a method of teaching history 
of very recent invention, which offers to the pupil far 
more available charts than those which have been in use 
heretofore. We refer to the “ Polish-American System 
of Chronology, reproduced with some Modifications from 
General Bem’s Franco-Polish Method, by Elizabeth P. 
Peabody.” When a pupil is receiving a lesson, accord- 
ing to this method, his attention is constantly directed 
to one or the other of two large charts, constructed upon 
the same principles, and devoted the one to ancient and 
the other to modern history. In the chart of ancient his- 
tory, twenty-five centuries before Christ are represented, 
and it is in the manner of representation that the novelty 
of the plan chiefly consists. The centuries are exhibited 
in twenty-five squares, arranged in five tiers of five squares 
each. ‘The square in the lower right-hand corner of the 
chart is assigned to the first century; the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries are found as we pass from right 
to left through the first tier; the place of the sixth is just 
above that of the first, the place of the seventh just above 
that of the second, and so on until we come to the twenty- 
fifth and last, in the upper left-hand corner. Then each 
square for a century is subdivided into one hundred spaces 
for the hundred years, and each space for a year is again 
subdivided into nine spaces, each one of which is appro- 
priated to a particular class of events; the seventh, for 
example, to births. The squares for the centuries are each 
subdivided also into quarters, to aid the eye in determin- 
ing the year which any hundredth part represents. ‘The 
child is first exercised in reading the chart, and the method 
of division is so admirably adapted to aid the eye, that a 
little practice soon makes it very easy to assign its year 
to any space. ‘Then the learner is instructed to connect 
twenty-four different shades of color with as many dif- 
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ferent nations, whose more or less blended fortunes are 
to be traced. ‘The chart before the scholar is already 
colored with the appropriate shades in the appropriate 
places. The legislation of Solon at Athens, for exam- 
ple, B. C. 593, is indicated by bright blue in the fifth 
subdivision of the space for the year ninety-three, in the 
square for the sixth century; bright blue being the Athe- 
nian shade, and the fifth subdivision being devoted to the 
foundation of a.government. Moreover, each pupil is 
provided with a Chronological Table, a brief compend 
of history containing references which will enable him 
to clothe his skeleton with flesh and blood, and blanks 
out of which charts must be made, the attention required 
for painting these serving to fasten the facts denoted 
firmly in the memory through the aid of the eye. This 
system has already been introduced into some of our 
best schools, and, so far as we have been able to judge 
from a cursory examination, promises much relief where 
hitherto great difficulties have been encountered. In 
1844 it was introduced by law into all the public schools 
and royal colleges of France. We have aided in intro- 
ducing the system into a school over which we have 
some supervision, and shall watch the progress of the 
experiment with much interest. 

Of Philosophies, Physiologies, Botanies, Astronomies, 
and the like, we can only say, “ Ne quid nimis.” Let 
them be simple and brief. Professor Mitchell, of the 
Cincinnati Observatory, owes his success as a popular 
lecturer upon astronomy largely to his wonderful skill 
in selecting and presenting to his audiences only so much 
as they can easily grasp and carry away. In matters of 
science this is very little. Many children know nothing 
about natural philosophy, etc., because their books ate 
tempt to teach them so much, often to the neglect of the 
indispensable elements of all learning. A fond yet rather 
mortified parent said to us once, in his attempt to ex- 
plain away some shocking bad spelling of which his 
daughter, a candidate for a situation as teacher, had 
been convicted, “'These academies spile them for spell- 
ing.” ‘The good man was more than half right. 

But the school-boy is to be fitted for college, and the 
school-girl must study a little Latin, if only as a prepara- 
tion for French, Italian, etc. Are there any suggestions 
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which should be made concerning the means and appli- 
ances for securing these objects? The theme is an invit- 
ing one, but our limits enforce brevity, and fortunately 
the helps to a beginner in the classics are so abundant in 
our day, that one can hardly fail to find much that is 
serviceable. The only point to which we would direct 
attention, in a very few words, relates to a distinction that 
should be made between pupils who are intended for a 
thorough classical training, and those who are employed 
upon one or more of the ancient languages only for the 
sake of the mental discipline and the help which is af- 
forded by the old words towards the better understand- 
ing and use of our own tongue. Pupils whose educa- 
tion is to be finished in the High School or Academy, 
provided they can only remain long enough, will find a 
great advantage in devoting a year to Latin and Greek, 
and such scholars should study by themselves, and not 
with those who are destined for the University. Begin- 
ning when their minds are somewhat mature, and when 
they will desire and be able to make rapid progress, with 
the aid of a “ First Lessons” and a good “ Reader” 
they may acquire considerable knowledge of the struc- 
ture of these two languages, and be in a far better con- 
dition to employ their own with skill and effect. They 
will need neither lexicon nor grammar, and a vast deal 
which they may wish to know should be communicated 
directly by the teacher, special pains being taken all 
the while to point out the connections between the an- 
cient languages and the mother tongue of the scholars. 
By pursuing this course the instructor would disabuse 
the pupil of the common idea, that long years and an 
expensive apparatus of books are requisite to make the 
study of the ancient languages of any account. An 
energetic young person can learn as much Latin and 
Greek in two years, other studies not being neglected 
the while, as the majority of youths acquire by droning 
along from the age of six to that of eighteen, at the 
rate of a page or two a day,—a rate which would 
be excusable if they aimed at being critical, — a species 
of Quixotism that can be charged upon very few. The 
students, on the other hand, who are designed for col- 
lege, whilst they may profitably begin at a very early 
age, and with the “ First Lessons” rather than the gram- 
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mar, the concrete being always preferred, should, as soon 
as these and the “ Reader” are mastered, be committed 
and commended to grammar and lexicon, and taught not 
to rely too much upon glossaries and notes. ‘The small 
dictionaries that are appended to so many editions of 
the classics seem to us unnecessary, and even harmful, 
and cannot be defended on the score of economy, when 
it is the intention of the scholar to pursue the study of 
the languages to any considerable extent. Even one 
who desires to read only as much Greek as is contained 
in the Reader of Felton, Jacobs, or Colton, should have 
a large lexicon, and should use it in preference to the 
mere glossary; and, when a remark to be found in the 
grammar is in point, a reference to the section, &c. is 
sufficient. It is poor economy for the scholar to pur- 
chase a number of partial lexicons, when, after all, he 
must provide himself with a dictionary of the whole 
language ; and every pupil who has faithfully studied a 
book of “ First Lessons” should be able to consult a 
complete lexicon with sufficient ease and with profit. 
But we must hasten to the few suggestions which 
our space will allow us to present with reference to the 
third class of Text-Books, those intended for the student 
at college. And here brevity, which is never a very 
heinous fault, will be all the more excusable, because 
the general remarks which have already been offered are 
largely applicable to this special division of our subject, 
and because the great ability and experience of man 
who have furnished, and are yet to furnish, books for our 
colleges, render any words from us almost nugatory. In 
the great departments of Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
History, Rhetoric, and Political Economy, we must of 
course depend mainly upon English and European schol- 
ars for ‘l'ext-Books; and the skill of the American editor 
will be displayed chiefly in adapting productions wholly 
or in part foreign to the special wants of our students. 
Sometimes nothing of this sort is necessary; and a work 
which is good for any body is good for us. Often, how- 
over, contractions and annotations will be called for, as 
in the excellent edition of Reid’s Mental Philosophy by 
Professor Walker of Harvard College. Hallam, Her- 
schel, Whewell, Paley, Whately, Campbell, occur to us 
at once as unmodified in any way. It is right that we 
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should depend to a large extent for the means of training 
our young men upon the mature wisdom and ripe scholar- 
ship of the Old World. ‘This dependence, if less obvious 
in the department of the ancient classics, is quite as 
great. <A large proportion of our Greek and Latin 'Text- 
Books are translated compilations from German works, 
and when fairly executed and acknowledged for what 
they really are, they are none the less valuable for this 
reason. The want of originality can be no objectioa. 
Of course we have amongst us men whom Providence 
has endowed with a singular aptitude for classical labors, 
and such will make truly individual contributions to our 
catalogue of Text-Books. But others, whose gifts fit 
them rather for acquisition and appropriation than for 
invention, may be and are of eminent service as compilers 
and translators; only let them not be ashamed of an hon- 
est calling, or lay claim to an originality which is not 
theirs. ‘The means of classical culture that are enjoyed 
by our students are very slender in comparison with those 
that are within the reach of many European scholars, 
and we cannot do better than avail ourselves to the ut- 
most extent of their labors. The flood of classical hand- 
books and Text-Books of every name is evidence that 
the mine of German and other lore is well worked. 

An examination of a considerable number of our Col- 
lege 'T'ext-Books has satisfied us that many of them af- 
ford quite too much help to the scholar, whilst, on the 
other hand, some, a less number, leave too many difficul- 
ties unsolved. We can only account for the very abun- 
dant aid which is furnished in the larger portion of the 
editions of the classics in use amongst us, by supposing 
that the editors of these works are exceedingly kind-heart- 
ed men, and retain a very vivid remembrance of their 
early struggles in philology at a time when it was almost 
impossible to obtain even a serviceable school grammar 
or dictionary. Within a very few years far too little help 
was afforded in the books to the classical student. We 
have an uncomfortable remembrance still of our own un- 
satisfactory labors upon the tragedies of Sophocles, labors 
entirely unaided so far as our edition of the author was 
concerned. We had — Aad, for the book was sold at the 
very earliest opportunity —a little square brown paper 
affair with Tauchnitii on the back, and at the end some 
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scraps of Latin, concerning which whether they were 
notes or somewhat else we are unable to testify, and can 
only say that they looked more difficult even than the 
text. It was hard to grapple with this multum in parvo, 
unaided as we were either by the modern Sophocles or 
by “ Liddell and Scott.” Weary and dreary work enough 
it was for an inexperienced Sophomore to combine the 
little bits of Greek words that seemed to have been 
thrown together at all adventure into the kaleidoscope 
of the Chorus. We shall never forget an indefatigable 
but not very Philhellenic or linguistic classmate, who 
faithfully did into English (for the most part, we are sor- 
ry to say, unintelligible), word after word, the mystic ex- 
pressions, pausing now and then at some fragment of a 
pronoun, or some transformed particle, which completely 
baffled him, and yielded not so much as a plausible con- 
jecture as to what might have been the intention of the 
poet. Indeed, the few who took no pleasure in the swift- 
ness of the horse, and were not accustomed to ride into 
the author’s significance upon the smaller specimens of 
that animal (known in ling. colleg. as ponies), could 
attain to no appreciation of the poet’s beautiful or sub- 
lime meaning, until the professor gathered up the frag- 
ments, by what seemed an almost magic process, into 
clear and beautiful English. ‘The young men who com- 
plain, if there is such ingratitude within the walls of 
college, over the fair pages and copious notes of Felton 
and Woolsey, do not know, and never can know, from 
how many acres of digging they have been saved. Now 
this was an extreme condition. We run into its oppo- 
site when we supply in the notes what is already fur- 
nished by the dictionaries; when we translate long pas- 
sages that present no difficulties whatever; when we 
append to our classics manuals of antiquities, etc. ; when 
we suppose the scholar to be utterly unacquainted with 
his grammar. We know of more than one edition of an 
ancient author from which an indolent pupil might easily 
recite his lesson without having devoted to it a single 
moment of preparation. Clearly, such books ought not 
to be put into the hands of learners until the notes are 
reduced by at least three quarters. They are simply 
temptations to laziness, and shallowness, and content- 
ment with third-hand scholarship. 
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And as we find many books too easy, so there are a 
few which are too difficult, for students of the average 
capacity atleast. We have here especially in mind some 
of the manuals that treat of mathematics and natural 
science. In these departments most minds require much 
patient elucidation, amounting often to diffuseness, and 
many persons, provided they can have this, will be inter- 
ested in studies that otherwise would weary and disgust 
them. Many persons can be taught, and will rejoice to 
learn what they never could have found out for them- 
selves ; and if it is worth while for young students to give 
any attention at all to pure and: mixed mathematics, they 
should be presented in such quantities and with such ex- 
planations as will reward effort. It may be our own 
dulness, but we must nevertheless allow, that, in attempt- 
ing to use the Algebra and the Trigonometry of Peirce’s 
Course of Mathematics, we have wished for a fuller 
exhibition of the steps of many of the processes. As 
mathematical treatises and works of genius they are en- 
tirely above our poor criticism, but we are sure that some 

dditional pages would be a perfect God-send to more 
than one humble student who would be glad to learn 
and understand his lesson if he only could. Of the as- 
tronomical treatise that was used at Harvard some fif- 
teen years ago, scarcely twenty consecutive pages were 
sufficiently clear, and for most students even Herschel 
should be expanded and diluted. But it may be asked, 
If a young man has no brain for mathematics, why at- 
tempt to teach them to him? It is a question for those 
to answer who do make this attempt; we only say, that, 
if it is done, it should be done to some purpose, and it 
can be done to some purpose if we will be content with 
slow progress and moderate results. 

But we have done, having exhausted, not our subject, 
but our limits. If any one is disposed to think that we 
have been agitating a trifling matter, we need only re- 
mind him that hundreds of our readers are continually 
obliged to pronounce judgment upon one or another 
Text-Book, which has applied for admission into the 
Common Schools under their control. The newspaper 
that lies before us as we write, announces, for example, 
that Bullion’s Grammar has just been selected for all the 
Public Schools of Boston. Now within a few years 
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this very same grammar has been supplanted by another 
work upon the subject in the schools of the town where 
we are writing; and we have not written entirely to no 
purpose if we have impressed any with the conviction 
that these changes should be made with the utmost cau- 
tion. We shall be thankful if we have strengthened any 
one who is disposed with us to be obstinately conserva- 
tive in these matters, and yet might be overborne by a 
strong outward pressure. We shall be still more thank- 
ful, if our poor suggestions shall stir any to a more thor- 
ough study of a very important subject. 
R. E. 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Position and Mission of the Congregational Church. A 
Sermon, delivered before the Pastoral Association of Massa- 
chusetts, in Central Church, Boston, May 25, 1852. By 
WitiiamM A. Stearns. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 1852. 8vo. 
pp. 39. 


Tue text of this sermon is Exodus xiv. 15, “* And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they go forward.” The Association 
before which it was delivered unites most of the Calvinistic pas- 
tors of Congregational churches in this State. The preacher has 
a wide and a well-deserved reputation for the gifts and graces 
which most eminently become his calling. For all the qualities 
of uprightness, fidelity, devotion, and courtesy, and for so much 
of Christian liberality as is consistent with his sincere doctrinal 
convictions, he may claim the respect and confidence of all, as 
he has our own most cordially extended to him. Mr. Stearns’s 
theme in this discaurse is “the Position and Mission of the 
Orthodox Congregational Church.” ‘The preacher defines the 
position of that communion, by brief reference to its history, its 
doctrines, and its institutions. Under this head of his discourse 
Mr. Stearns yields to a warm and enthusiastic pride of ancestral 
renown, which needs no apology or pardon in any descendant of 
the Puritans. What ecclesiastical fellowship can show a purer 
or a more honorable history ? 


The preacher maintains that the distinctive doctrines of Ortho- 
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dox Congregationalism “are of singular power.” This is a 
frequent boast of those who hold the doctrines, but we must re- 
spectfully, though firmly, withhold our assent to it. We think 
these doctrines have failed far more frequently than they have 
succeeded in accomplishing a Christian work in those to whom 
they have been addressed. Certain adventitious circumstances 
have largely favored their best influence where that has been 
most effective, but multitudes of devout and earnest Christians 
have repudiated them, while they have been wholly inoperative 
over masses of persons not steeled against the truth, who have 
neither been terrified at the awful threatenings of Calvinism, nor 
been won by its “* power.” 

_ The preacher argues that the “ mission” of his brotherhood 
is not reformatory, but progressive, finding its watch-cry in the 
last clause of his text. 

Under the head of “ Things needed for Success,” he mentions 
first ‘‘ Union among ourselves.” This suggestion leads him to 
a brief description of the differences existing in the body in refer- 
ence to the doctrine of the Freedom of the Will, a dark problem 
which the preacher does not succeed in lighting. By his own 
statement, however, there is some real discord among the breth- 
ren on that point, though he insists that it ought not to prevent a 
perfect union and harmony. Why true liberality and brotherly 
confidence should be strained to just that limit which allows one 
speculative difference, and should stop there, the preacher does 
not explain. 

A part of what is said in this discourse, as defining a second 
condition for success, we extract, as follows: — 


‘‘Tt may be well for us to take more of an attractive and less of a 
repellent attitude towards theological oppositionists, especially towards 
that part of the old Congregational connection which has been now, for 
many years, substantially separated from us. How religious sentiment 
came to deteriorate on the soil of the Pilgrims, and how the elements 
of separation were introduced among us, 1 have no time to narrate. 
The history of this controversy involves causes which lie far back in the 
history of the country: among them are the half-way covenant, the 
Revolutionary war, and the prevalence of sensational philosophy. 

‘¢ But passing over the origin of the conflict, the fierce strife itself has 
not died out of memory. The recklessness with which old opinions 
were assailed; the exile of churches from their Sabbath homes; com- 
munion furniture passing, under the forms of law, into the hands of 
those who had all along stood out of the pale of the covenant; pastors 
gathering their broken and disheartened flocks into school-houses, into 
private dwellings, or under the shades of a tree; aged ministers stand- 
ing on the steps of their church doors, bolted out by some to whom they 
had preached for almost half a century ; — these things survive in the 
recollections of many a wounded spirit, and it may be they have pro- 
duced an aversion, a hardness of manner, a repellence, on our part, un- 
favorable to conviction, 
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** But we must remember, not only the spirit of forgiveness which was 
inculeated from the cross, but that years have already produced a change. 
A natural but powerful reaction has commenced. A new generation 
are coming upon the stage. The Unitarian mind is also better under- 
stood; its real difficulties are more fully appreciated; and new modes 
of defending old truths. modes better adapted to the exigencies of the 
times, have been discovered and applied. A revival of evangelical sen- 
timent and feeling has taken place. ‘The theology of Boston, and the 
whole eastern part of the Commonwealth, has undergone a revolution. 
At no time, since the sixteenth century, have the doctrines of grace put 
themselves forth with more vigor, either upon the educated or the com- 
mon mind, in any space of equal limits, than in our immediate region 
within the last twenty or thirty years. ‘The wrongs we suffered were a 
benefit to us. Before 1837, there had sprung into new existence, or 
after exile, into revived vitality, nearly a hundred Orthodox churches, 
in a very short period of time. The power of that impulse is not spent, 
but still gathers breadth and energy.’’ — pp. 25-27. 


We feel obliged to make a few remarks on these statements ; 
they shall be respectful as regards the writer of the statements, 
but they must be plainly uttered because of a responsible duty to 
the dead and to the living, and to what we esteem a holy and 
justcause. We begin with affirming that a better understanding 
for the future between the two parties in the ruptured fellowship 
of Congregationalism in this State will depend upon a more just 
view of the relations between them in the past. If,as Mr. Stearns 
says, ‘the recollections of many a wounded spirit’ revive when 
such matters as he hints at are recalled, he will allow us kindly 
to remind him that such representations as he makes are not cal- 
culated to soothe the bitter remembrances of Unitarians. We 
would ask Mr. Stearns, if a plain-minded reader of his discourse, 
in Europe, or even in other States of this Union, would not take 
from his statements an impression most unjust to the moral char- 
acter, the literary and religious repute, and even to the respecta- 
bility, of our first Unitarians? Is he prepared, too, to sustain 
the grave imputation which he insinuates against the justices of 
the Supreme Court of the State? Let us look one moment at 
the facts. 

In the first settlement of the towns in this State, the “ meeting- 
houses’ were erected at the cost of all the inhabitants of each 
precinct. The ministers were supported by a common tax, 
levied like that for opening and repairing roads, and building and 
maintaining schools. The support of public worship, therefore, 
was at the cost of all the inhabitants of a parish, and all minis- 
terial lands and funds were a joint stock, subject in their direction 
and use to the vote of a majority. But there rose up in each 
parish, and in the congregation that assembled in each place of 
worship, — a church body, so called,— a body of communi- 
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cants, or attendants on the Lord’s Supper, who attained that 
privilege by assenting to a certain covenant of doctrinal faith. 
That covenant might be altered from time to time, and be made 
more or less rigid, according to the will of the communicants 
themselves. Thus the passage from the congregation into the 
church depended upon the terms which those already in the 
church should demand. In the slow progress of those liberal 
tendencies which were relaxing the Calvinism of our parishes, 
and introducing a more Scriptural faith, very various consequen- 
ces or incidents marked the change in different places. In some 
cases the minister, the church, and the congregation all adopted 
Unitarian views. In other cases a majority of the church and 
of the congregation respectively, or of the latter only, made the 
transition. In still other cases the whole church body remained 
Calvinistic, and no one of the congregation, however pious, could 
obtain entrance into the charmed inclosure, because those already 
in kept out all new claimants who would not comply with their 
hard terms. 

Meanwhile the law recognized only the parish, or the congre- 
gation, and took no account of the fold of “ the elect” gathered 
within the fold of ‘the called.” Cases soon arose in which it 
was necessary to choose and settle a new minister in an old 
meeting-house, the parishioners assembling in which were divided 
into two parties; the congregation, or the large majority who 
were to be preached to by the minister and to support the minis- 
ter, were Unitarians; the members of the church were Calvin- 
ists, perhaps all of them, because no one of the congregation 
would or could join their fellowship. What was to be done? 
The members of the congregation had succeeded to the joint- 
stock property of the parish in the meeting-house, the result of a 
common tax, as they had to the same property in the roads, the 
school-houses, the pound, the stocks, the burying-ground, and the 
town records. If a portion of their number, uniting under a 
covenant of their own making, could claim the meeting-house, 
select a minister of their own choosing, and compel a congrega- 
tion to hear him and support him, they could have claimed, with 
equal justice, the exclusive use of all the other town property. 
The Supreme Court, whose justices Mr. Stearns so gravely 
impugns, decided that the major part of the parishioners, — 
whether under one covenant or another, or free from all cove- 
nants, — who were to hear the minister and to maintain him, to 
build the meeting-house, to repair it, and to assemble in it, — had 
rights which a minority, under the name of the church, or under 
any other name, could not infringe. Doubtless many painful 
consequences followed. And such would have followed had the 
decision been otherwise. But in the latter case the majority, 
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instead of the minority, would have suffered them. The * pastors 
who gathered their broken and disheartened flocks into schocl- 
houses, into private dwellings, or under the shades of a tree,” 
and ‘aged ministers standing on the steps of their church doors, 
bolted out,” certainly have our sympathy. They would, 1 
deed, have our fullest sympathy, had we not reason to believe 
that they were under the excitement of a temper which aided 
essentially in keeping them warm. ‘These pastors, however, 
were very ready to bolt out their congregations. 

Mr. Stearns speaks in his discourse of a ‘* Socinian frost.” 
He cannot forget that the chilling word was applied by the early 
Methodists to the churches of his own communion in both Old 
and New England, ‘The word is relative in all such applications 
of it, and as there are so many different sorts and causes and 
effects of heat and cold, the word frost is unmeaning, except as 
it conveys a moral reflection upon those to whose views or meas- 
ures it is applied. Indeed, so far as any one of the amiable and 
courteous character which belongs to Mr. Stearns can convey 
severe imputations and harsh judgments through gentle words, 
he throughout is guilty of that injustice towards Unitarians. 
What had ** the Revolutionary war, and the prevalence of sensa- 
tional philosophy,” to do with the origin of Unitarian opinions 
here? Is it just in the preacher to imply that immorality and 
infidelity and Unitarianism have a common origin? Unitarian- 
ism grew up in the hearts and minds of Calvinists, some of the 
noblest and purest of the New England stock. It was strictly 
and entirely the result of the sincerest study which human beings 
can give to the New Testament. It was found, not sought, en- 
countered, not looked for. It forced itself upon the convictions 
of unbiassed, truth-loving, and pious persons, — persons who need 
fear comparison at no singlé point, in no single Christian grace, 
with the noblest saints of Calvinism. We hold our Trinitarian 
brethren, and the excellent author of this discourse, to the frank 
admission, that Unitarians c/aim for their views a strict and entire 
sanction from the Scriptures, that they believe the truth of God is 
with them, and that no ** philosophy,” no ‘ Revolutionary war,” 
no fear or hope, or mental or moral bias, is concerned in leading 
them to their convictions. All the compliments paid to Unita- 
rians in such terms as those of Mr. Stearns, as *“ not without 
qualities adapted to interest a cultivated and a Christian mind,” 
as a “denomination embracing no common share of respecta- 
bility, of intelligence, of accomplishment, and of generous and 
amiable virtues, whatever may be said of the more vulgar ad- 
mixture which has found affinities amongst them,” — all such 
compliments are utterly worthless, and really, considering the 
nature of the case, severe reflections, if not insults, upon us, when 
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connected with the implication that we rely upon any thing 
short of the thoroughly Scriptural character of our views and 
aims. There is no “less of a repellent attitude” towards us in 
such expressions, than there was in the bitterest denunciations 
uttered in the opening of the strife. When Dr. Beecher, in de- 
fending the views of his famous Ordination Discourse at Worces- 
ter, affirmed that Unitarians enlisted the country drunkards in 
their church votes, there was a coarse vulgarity in the charge 
which might stir passion. But when our honored Unitarian 
fathers and brethren are assumed as relying upon any thing less 
than a fair and a complete Scripture warrant for their distinguish- 
ing views, we feel deeply aggrieved. We claim for them, not 
all the truth, nor all the piety, nor all the zeal, that are within 
the reach and aim of all Christians, but an equal earnestness 
of desire to find the truth of God and of Christianity, and an 
equally confident assurance that they have found it, as ever 
kindled in the heart of the most revered Calvinistic father of New 
England Congregationalism. This, and nothing short of it, is 
the demand which we make for our views and their disciples. 

The bias under which Mr. Stearns and many of his brethren 
seem to us to be led into an unfair treatment of us, is in quietly 
assuming that the convictions of Unitarians are any the less dear 
to them, any the less linked in with all that is animating and 
precious to the heart, than are the views of Trinitarians to them 
According to this view, there would be nothing very painful to 
a whole congregation of Unitarians in being bolted out from a 
meeting-house in which they had worshipped from childhood, or 
in being compelled to listen to denunciations against them from 
the pulpit, and to the preaching of doctrines which to their 
minds are a complete perversion of the truths presented in 
Scripture. Mr. Stearns reminds his brethren that they are not to 
be “ indifferent to the utter insufficiency and perilous tendency of 
Unitarianism.” We have no complaint to urge against his hold- 
ing or expressing so sad an opinion of our views. But he will 
allow us to say, that we are the best judges as to the sufficiency 
of these views, while the decision as to their perilous character 
rests with God only. We have no more apprehension that we 
shall be condemned for departing from the belief of our fathers 
in some doctrinal matters, than for differing with them as to the 
delusion of witchcraft. 

There is an intimation in this discourse, that Unitarians are 
gaining somewhat upon the respect of ‘Trinitarians, because of 
some alleged signs of increased spirituality among us. We are 
grateful for the kindliness of feeling which inspires this allow- 
ance, but we must’ ascribe it wholly to the increasing or the 
better knowledge of the preacher as to our views and aims. Of 
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course, we cannot accept the praise in its literal force. This 
would be to magnify ourselves by the depreciation of the honored 
dead. If we have among us any more spiritual men, any more 
impressive and beautiful examples of the Christian faith and 
character, than were shown in Buckminster, Abbot, Ware, Chan- 
ning, ‘Tuckerman, and their companions, we have yet to discover 
them; and if we discover them, we shall not be hasty in pro- 
claiming it. 

F inally, while again expressing for Mr. Stearns a most sincere 
personal regard, we must say that fraternal relations, in col- 
leges, churches, schools, and all Christian intercourse, between 
Trinitarian Congregationalists and ourselves, depend upon their 
admitting, or taking pains to inform themselves, that we are neither 
disguised infidels, nor wresters of Scripture, nor triflers with the 
salvation of our souls; that we have and use all the scholarship, 
seriousness, and singleness of purpose which they themselves ex- 
ercise in the interpretation of Scripture, and that to our own 
Master we stand or fall. 





Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and Middle Ages. 
Including his “Light in Dark Places.’ By Dr. Aveustus 
Neanver. Translated from the German. By J. E. Ryuanp. 
London: Henry G. Bohn. 1852. 12mo. pp. 538. 


Tuts is Church History in an intelligible and a useful form. 
We consider the volume worth more for popular use than the 
four large and elaborate volumes in which the learned author 
has found an American translator. The title of the book is a 
sufficient indication of its contents and its subject-matter. In 
four large divisions of his theme, the author discusses the follow- 
ing general topics: Christian Life during the first Three Cen- 
turies ; Christian Life when Christianity was in the Ascendant in 
the Roman Empire; Effects of Christianity during and afteg the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations into the Roman Empire; and 
Sketches of the History of Missions in the Middle Ages. The 
treatment of the last two topics constitutes what was a separate 
work of Neander’s, under the title of ‘* Light in Dark Places.” 
This most significant title is remarkably appropriate to a collec- 
tion of those glimmering rays which shine out here and there, 
sometimes with rather a dubious brilliancy, in the midst of a most 
obscure gloom. It is difficult to feel much confidence in the 
dim and often mythical traditions which are the main materials 
even of Neander’s pages in this last portion of the book before 
us. Though, of course, so intelligent a writer does not yield 
credence to, or even mention, the nonsensical wonders which 
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have been related of St. Patrick, he omits any recognition of the 
exceeding dubiousness attaching even to the existence of such a 
person. It is a rather singular, but a perfectly explicable and 
provable fact, that we can place far more confidence in the 
historical references to our faith in its very earliest ages, than 
we can in those of almost any subsequent period, till near our 
own times. The first references to Christianity which Lardner 
has gathered from Pagan and Christian sources come from a 
period of authentic history, from the pens of men who lived in 
times of comparative intelligence, and who were engaged more 
or less in literary pursuits which were favorable to accuracy and 
distinctness of expression and statement. After the partition of 
the Roman Empire, civilization declined, all the arts of life 
suffered, and literature, especially the historical department of 
it, though it never wholly died out, degenerated into a mere 
record of the fabulous and the marvellous. 

The first part of this work of Neander’s is, therefore, of es- 
pecial value. It presents us with a most vivid and admirable 
delineation of the common influences of early Christianity upon 
all the varieties of human character. It shows us how Chris- 
tianity adapted itself to the wants and susceptibilities of men, 
and how in turn men accommodated their views of the Christian 
religion to many weaknesses of their own, which were too deep- 
ly fixed in their personal or social experiences to admit of being 
violently changed. One very striking fact, which is forcibly pre- 
sented to the mind in the perusal of these pages, is, that senti- 
ments, usages, and principles which have become mere com- 
monplaces to us, as if addressing us through the light of nature 
and a part of the very common sense or natural law of life, are 
made to appear original and strange as we are told of their first 
introduction into the world. These simple, reasonable matters, 
which are so taken as established by us from mere familiarity 
of mind with them, were novel, peculiar, and very startling when 
first brought into the usages and views of the people of Greece 
and Rome. We see that they were antagonistic, revolutionary, 
in all their influences, and we note the mild but most effective 
agency of the Gospel in moulding those sentiments and rela- 
tions of human life which yield only to a radical power of a re- 
sistless character. The pagan opponent of the Gospel, Celsus, 
said, “* He must be void of understanding who can believe that 
Greeks and barbarians, in Asia, Europe, and Libya, all nations 
to the ends of the earth, can unite in the reception of one and 
the same religious doctrine.” This contingency, which, accord- 
ing to any pagan system of religion, was an impossibility, is 
precisely what Christianity has already realized to a degree that 
proves that there is no obstacle to its accomplishing the very re- 
sult which Celsus so boldly challenges. 
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Incidentally, Neander illustrates the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy, in facilitating the transition from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity, and also in introducing some of the early perversions and 
corruptions of the faith. From that philosophy, and not from 
the Apostolic writings, came the doctrine of the Trinity. Nean- 
der skilfully weaves into his narrative some of the most beautiful 
passages from the earliest Christian writers. His own mild or- 
thodoxy appears in such expressions as these :— ‘the fountain 
of self-deception lying in man’s nature ” ; — “a purifying, re- 
deeming, conciliating God.” 





Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. 
By Wititiam Wuewe tt, D. D., Master of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London: Parker. 1852. 8vo. pp. 265. 


Proressor WHEWELL having edited the admirable work of 
Sir James Mackintosh, which is so similar in its design to his 
own, very properly thinks himself justified in treating the com- 
mon theme with reference to the point of view which he adopts 
in his ethical system. He undertakes the difficult task of re- 
viewing the series of modern ethical writers for the sake of 
pointing out “ how far each was right, and in what way he con- 
tributed to the progress of moral speculation” in England. If 
we were to be closely critical in comparing his aim with his per- 
formance, we should say that the method he has chosen for 
pointing out “how far each was right,” was by the somewhat 
indirect course of showing how far each was wrong. The re- 
sult of either process may be much the same in effect, though 
they essentially differ in tone of argument and in the character 
of the criticisms which they respectively involve. ‘Taking his 
own stand upon that foundation which recognizes an internal 
principle, not an external object, as the basis of morals, he 
traces the historical development of the former in all its issues 
with the latter, and thus decides how fast and how far ethical 
science has advanced. ‘The issue opened between the two great 
schools of moralists is as ancient as the days of Plato; and in 
fact, how little can we say has been added to the substantial truth 
of the science since the time of its mighty master, except from 
the light of the Christian revelation ! 

Professor Whewell takes up the beginnings of moral science 
in England as it was first pursued by Protestants as a substitute 
for the casuistical science of the Roman Church. Indeed, the 
first moral essays after the Reformation, both of Continental and 
of British writers, were evidently constructed on the model of 
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the old ecclesiastical discussions, which, as involved with the 
principles recognized in the canon law, had never had a perfect 
freedom of range. ‘The duties of the confessional must have 
afforded rare opportunities for a wise and a pure man to learn 
the deep philosophy of motives, while doubtless the iniquities of 
the confessional did more than all the monstrous doctrines of 
Hobbes, Mandeville, and Bentham have ever effected, towards 
corrupting the springs of virtue in the human heart. 

The startling apparition of Hobbes, the effect of which is vivid- 
ly kept alive for all time by the skill of the engraver as exhib- 
ited in the frontispiece to the ‘* Leviathan,” seems to have been 
necessary, in order to awaken a living interest in the paramount 
importance of a true moral principle as the basis of all security, 
individual and social. The answers made to him first distinctly 
set forth the obligations of morals as resting upon some natural, 
inborn, indestructible moral element in man. After this internal 
principle had been appealed to under various names and defini- 
tions, and with differences of analysis, inference, and deductions 
which divided its advocates, the aid of revealed religion was en- 
listed to confirm the common ground, and to harmonize the 
lesser disputes of those who occupied it. But, considering the 
extreme differences which divide theologians as to the present 
furniture of man’s being, the question of a total corruption of na- 
ture, and our relation to God, it may well be inferred, that, if 
these extreme differences had been rigidly and fully introduced 
into our rival schools of moral philosophy, “ revelation” would 
hardly have ended the strife. Mr. Sewell’s “ Christian Morals,” 
as a contribution from Puseyism, in which “ regeneration by 
baptism” is more than a substitute for the highest functions 
ever attributed to the “ moral sense,”’ affords a specimen of what 
our ethical systems would be if constructed on sectarian prin- 
ciples. 

Our author yields but a stinted tribute to Locke. We cannot 
think him wholly fair in laying such stress upon the dubiousness 
of the term ReF.ection in Locke’s system. How few words 
are there, which, as used in speculative systems, are not open to 
the same criticism. 

The following good sentence is a fair hit upon those who ob- 
ject to metaphysics: *“* We often hear persons declare that they 
have no esteem for metaphysics, and intend to shun all meta- 
physical reasonings ; and this is actually the prelude to some 
specimen of very bad metaphysics; for | know no better term 
by which to designate the process of misunderstanding and con- 
founding those elements of truth which are supplied by the rela- 
tions of our own ideas.” (p. 152.) 

Though there is nothing brilliant in these pages, they furnish a 
convenient and an interesting sketch of the theme which they treat. 
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Ruth ; a Pastoral Poem of Bethlehem-Ephratah. By Wit.iam 
Piumer. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1852. 18mo. 
pp. 37. 


Tue precise age of the book of Ruth is involved in obscurity. 
In its present form it is distinguished from the undoubtedly 
earliest portions of the Hebrew canon by the use of several 
Chaldaic terminations. It was evidently written after the eleva- 
tion of David to the throne, and before the decline of the dy- 
nasty which he established; for David’s genealogy is appended 
to the story in such a way as to indicate that the interest attached 
to the fortunes of Ruth depended, in part at least, on the fact 
of his being her descendant. A laier seems more probable than 
an earlier date, from the mention of certain customs as not only 
obsolete, but as having passed into oblivion. ‘There are several 
phrases and turns of expression found in Ruth, and also in the 
books of Samuel, but found nowhere else in the Old Testament; 
thus rendering it highly probable that these books are to be as- 
cribed to the same age, if not to the same author. But if this 
be the case, we can hardly doubt that in Ruth we have simply 
the recasting of some record nearly contemporary with the 
events narrated. So delicate an aroma of remote antiquity 
could hardly have been transmitted by tradition through the in- 
tervening centuries of growth in luxury and decline in all the 
elements of true nobility. 

But whenever or by whomsoever it was written, human litera- 
ture has nothing of its kind, that can bear comparison, in genuine 
pathos, in the lifelike delineation of the purest affections, with 
this beautiful pastoral. No ancient document stands in less 
need of external evidence to confirm its authenticity, such an air 
of verisimilitude characterizes the leading personages, so perfect- 
ly does the whole series of incidents harmonize with the blended 
simplicity, refinement, and dignity of the patriarchal times. 
The portrait of Boaz, the princely husbandman, with his uncor- 
rupt integrity, profuse hospitality, and munificent charity, could 
have been drawn only while the memory of its original was 
fresh and fragrant. Nor can we say less of Ruth, the self-sacri- 
ficing, and Naomi, the unexacting, both typical characters, the 
former representing what the young, the beautiful, and strong 
may and should be; the latter, what the afflicted, infirm, and 
aged ought to be. It is in the correlative virtues of this mother 
and daughter that the great charm of the narrative consists. 

Famine had driven Naomi, with her husband and two sons, to 
the more fertile territory of Moab. For a while they are pros- 
pered ; and the sons marry daughters of the land, one of whom, 
Ruth, according to venerable Jewish tradition, was nearly allied 
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to the royal family. Puta foreign grave soon closes over father 
and sons. ‘The home-longing, so prone to grow upon the hearts 
of the aged, becomes strong in Naomi, and she resolves to re- 
visit her native soil, and to cast herself in her penury upon the 
ample charity provided by the law of Moses for the widow and 
the fatherless. What a rich resource for domestic toil and com- 
fort, for her relief in want, for her solace in loneliness, for kind- 
ly care under the burden of growing years, would one of her 
daughters-in-law prove to her! And they are both ready to 
unite their fortunes with hers; for their love for the departed 
survives in filial tenderness for the living. But they leave their 
home and friends, their early ties and fond associations with the 
land of their birth; and in Palestine, she knows, all will be new 
and strange to them. She therefore earnestly resists their will- 
ing sacrifice, insomuch that Orpah yields to her entreaties. But 
Ruth will not turn back. She, indeed, may well expect to be re- 
garded with suspicion or with scorn among that peculiar people, 
of sympathies so exclusive, with a law, a faith, and a ritual 
which isolate them among the nations of the earth. But, come 
what may, she will not let the desolate widow return alone. 
They arrive at Bethlehem, where a generation of strangers 
has in great part taken the place of Naomi’s kindred and early 
friends. ‘They are destitute and unknown. And here we see 
renewed the same loving conflict between the unexacting spirit 
of the one and the cheerful self-sacrifice of the other, which had 
marked their departure from Moab. Ruth’s whole care is for 
her mother’s sustenance, ease, and comfort. She goes out to 
glean, that Naomi may live at ease, and with honest pride pours 
at her feet each day’s fruit of her own industry and the munifi- 
cence of Boaz. In every step she seeks her mother’s counsel 
and follows her guidance, and in every instance of success re- 
joices chiefly for her sake. Meanwhile, Naomi’s constant solici- 
tude is for Ruth’s safety, purity,* and happiness. There is not 
a trait of the selfish, exacting, querulous spirit which age and 
penury always bring with them when unfortified by religious 
faith and principle. She cherishes as beyond all price the costly 





* Ruth’s nocturnal interview with Boaz, though conformed to a style of 
manners widely different from our own, is conducted with a scrupulous re- 
gard to the then existing notions of propriety. It was only thus that she 
could obtain the opportunity of urging her suit, without witnesses whose 
presence might have been te aRo to her success. She takes the place 
of a suppliant at his feet, and is represented as keeping that place till she 
leaves him. The request, “Spread therefore thy skirt over thine hand- 
maid,” (as it is rendered in our version,) literally denotes, “ Spread thy 
wing’; that is, extend thy protection, — aid me in securing the rights ap- 
pertaining to my deceased husband. And her suit manifestly was not for 
the boon which she obtained of his own hand in marriage, but for his aid 
in the redemption of property that had passed into other ownership. 
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sacrifice of country, home, and friends, which the young exile 
has made in her behalf ; wail her incessant effort is, that the sac- 
rifice may be compensated by respect, honor, and prosperity 
in the land of her sojourn. Her whole conduct is in beautiful 
accordance with that benediction of Boaz, (was a richer form of 
supplication ever uttered? ) ‘** The Lord recompense thy work, 
and a full reward be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under 
whose wings thou art come to trust.” The prayer of the prince- 
ly kinsman is answered in a way which had not entered his 
thoughts when he gave it utterance. The fond wishes of the 
widow’s heart are more than fulfilled. The stranger from Moab 
becomes the patriarch’s bride ; end as her first-born is laid in 
Naomi’s bosom, the cup of joy, that had been drained to its 
dregs, is put brimful to her lips, while it is said to her, ‘* Blessed 
be the Lord, which hath not left thee this day without a kinsman, 
that his name may be famous in Israel. And he shall be to 
thee a restorer of thy life, and a nourisher of thine old age; for 
thy daughter-in-law, which loveth thee, which is better to thee 
than seven sons, hath borne him.” 

Fit mother was this adopted daughter of Israel for the royal 
line from the house of Judah. Nor are we left without evidence 
that the fragrant memory of her virtues lingered in the land of 
her birth no less than in that of her adoption. When her illus- 
trious descendant David was hunted by Saul from covert to 
covert, and all his kindred with him were doomed to death, he 
went to the king of Moab, and said, ‘“* Let my father and mother, 
I pray thee, come forth, and be with you, till 1 know what God 
will do for me”; and the king accorded to them the desired 
shelter and protection. Now as the story of Ruth and this in- 
cident are the only two instances in which Israel and Moab ap- 
pear under any relations but those of irreconcilable hostility, we 
cannot but regard them as standing in the relation of cause and 
effect. We doubt not that it was for Ruth’s sake that David 
could claim and secure a home for his parents under auspices 
else so unpromising. 

Nor is it without satisfaction that we mark the place of this 
stranger from Moab among the ancestry of our Saviour. She 
breathed the spirit of the cross. She did, she gave, she offered, 
all that she could. Such souls as hers were kindled by the 
foreshining of the Gospel day. They were quickened by that 
Divine Wi ord, which was in the world from the beginning, 
though it first became flesh and pitched its tabernacle among 
men in Jesus Christ. It may have been from some such feeling 
as this, from a sense of peculiar spiritual kindred between Ruth 
and his divine Master, that St. Matthew gives her name (and 
that of no other, who was the only wife of her husband) among 
the female ancestry of the Messiah. 
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The poem before us, were it a mere metrical paraphrase, 
would be worthless, — were it a modernized version of the story, 
it would be absolutely offensive. But it is neither. The author 
has indeed adhered closely to the Scriptural narrative, but has 
illustrated and adorned it from every collateral source to which 
taste could seek and learning open the access for him. ‘The as- 
pects of the outward universe, the nature-worship of the Gen- 
tiles, the prophecies of the Old Testament, are all put under con- 
tribution, not lavishly, but with excellent artistical judgment and 
the happiest effect. We have failed to discover in the entire 
poem a single anachronism or anatopism. ‘The whole is as it 
might have been originally written, barring the English and the 
rhyme. Indeed, apart from its beauty as a poem, it has a posi- 
tive exegetical value, as the work of one who has faithfully 
studied his story, not alone in its recorded incidents, but in the 
position, culture, surroundings, beliefs, and manners of its prin- 
cipal personages and the men of their times. The character of 
Ruth is made more attractive and immeasurably more lifelike, 
by her being represented as clinging to the memories of her 
native home and her early religion, while a sincere proselyte to 
the faith of Abraham and the law of Moses. Her adoration is 
all given to Jehovah, while her esthetic nature still gravitates 
toward the worship of the heavenly host, which her more en- 
lightened piety now condemns and abjures. 

The poetic diction is happily chosen; the imagery affluent, 
but chaste ; the rhythm smooth and harmonious. The measure 
of the main body of the poem is anapestic, and of so spirited a 
movement, that it might have been sustained throughout without 
monotony or weariness ; but it is broken at intervals by several 
graceful little lyrics, in admirable keeping with the spirit of the 
story and the times. We quote one of these as a specimen of 
the work. It isa song of Ruth to “*‘ The Evening Star.” 


‘*O, blame not, mother! that I stray 
So far, so frequent, from thy side ; 
While, ’mid the hills, I wind my way, 
Through glen remote and forest wide. 
A stranger, I have made these hills 
A home of quiet joy to me ; 
A joy in groves and mountain rills, 
In sun and breeze, in rock and tree. 


**Oh! great my joy at dawning bright ; 
Yet greater, holier, when, from far, 
All heaven descends in dewy light, 
From yonder lone and loving star. 
Benign she smiles, as when, of yore, 
1 bowed, a votaress, at her shrine ; 
Taught early, gladly, to adore 
Each glittering orb as all divine. 
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‘** Yet to my beating heart is sent, 

At times, from yonder peopled sky, 
A throb so deep of discontent, 

All hope seems vain, and I could die ; 
A mingling strange of joy and grief, 

So earthly dark, so heavenly bright ; 
"T is each by turns, and one how brief! 

Alternate sadness and delight. 


‘¢ Fain would thy child, thus wandering far, 

Some home of calmer thought attain, 

Serene as yon divinest star, 
Nor feel, nor fear, earth’s cares again. 

Above the mists that lurk below, 
Her home, in yon unclouded west, 

Is throned in light, where thought of woe 
Comes ne’er to break the spirit’s rest.’? — pp. 17, 18. 


We close our notice with what seems to us a peculiarly beau- 
tiful versification of the prophetic promise fulfilled in the person 
of Ruth’s most illustrious descendant. 


“ Beneath his mild sceptre no foes shall molest ; 
The lamb and the lion together shall rest ; 
The kid with the leopard shall sport on that day, 
And a child round the den of the cocatrice play. 
The lame man, that halted, shall leap in his joy, 
And songs of glad triumph the dumb shall employ ; 
The deaf hear His praises; and, waked from the night 
Of darkness that wrapped him, the blind walk in light ; 
All sighing and sorrow from earth pass away ; 
The morn rise with shouting, and songs close the day ; 
Rich harvests wait ever the husbandman’s hand ; 
No plague waste the city, nor famine the land ; 
The sword rust unhonored, war’s banner be furled, 
And love rule, in meekness of wisdom, the world ; 
While purity, kindness, and truth shall remain ; 
And peace, like a river, roll joy o’er the plain. 
The wronged and down-trodden, the meek, at his birth, 
Shall rise, in his might, and inherit the earth.’’ — pp. 33, 34. 





Things New and Old: an Installation Sermon. By T. W. 
Hiceinson, Minister of the Worcester Free Church. Worces- 
ter: Earle & Drew. 1852. 8vo. pp. 30. 


THERE are sentiments of rich beauty in the exordium of this 
Sermon, which prepare us for a genial communication of con- 
victions held with profound sincerity in the heart of the preacher, 
however they may accord with equally sincere convictions in his 
readers. The glory of a September scene, fulfilling the silent 
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promise of the year, and illustrating the great law of successive 
growths of the New from the basis of the Old, suggests to Mr. 
Higginson atest by which to decide the question, “ Is a new in- 
stitution to live?” The answer is, ‘It must rest on principles 
that date back to the origin of the universe ; coeval with those 
which rule the green leaves and the yellow. Accumulated ages 
must supply the spirit, and to-day the form; and speedy despair 
waits upon that bankrupt enterprise which cannot bring forth 
from its treasury things Old and New.” The preacher’s doc- 
trine, true in its spirit, and most gracefully spoken in a few suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, is, that, while doing justice to the ancestral 
glories of the past, its martyrs, saints, and heroes, and clinging 
fondly to the truths on which they reared their noblest title to our 
reverence, we must not weakly attach ourselves to dead forms 
of the past, which, as they belong to the sepulchre, will draw us 
thither with them if we retain them. ‘* The conservative and the 
reformer are thus the two permanent forces in society. Neither 
desires at heart to be exclusive. The reformer wishes only to 
secure the new forms, willing to retain the old spirit; the con- 
servative is anxious only to preserve the old spirit, which he 
thinks endangered by the new forms. But they distrust each 
other, and so the antagonism continues.” They are to regard 
each other as useful checks. ‘The reformer urges the plough 
forward through the field which he is tilling with the conserva- 
tive, while the latter presses the machine dowh to retard its mo- 
tion ; otherwise it trips in the furrow, and the work is vain. The 
reformatory spirit needs a resisting restraint, that it may be wise 
and thorough in its efforts. ‘The Church is the most reasonable 
agency to which we can look for a reconciling influence between 
these two forces. The churches must try and expand sufficiently 
to take in “the heroic rebels” of reform. ‘* We need more 
radicalism in our religion, and more religion in our radicalism.” 
The selfishness and inhumanity of much of the conservatism of 
the community, as the preacher most truly says, have turned a 
most searching eye upon those views of the religion of the com- 
munity which allows such exclusion of real religion from some 
of the most vital interests of human life. We next find some 
very temperate and candid, but undeniable statements, of the 
real mischief of attempting to trim the lessons of religion into 
subservience to popular sins. While the preacher in a manly 
spirit owns what is too true of the attempts of some laymen to 
overawe ministers, and of the weakness of some ministers in al- 
lowing themselves to be overawed, he in the same manly spirit 
rebukes the indiscriminate severity of ‘* reformers,” amounting 
actually to slander, in reference to this matter. Asserting in 
strong terms the vital necessity of united worship, and the value 
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of true Christian exhortation based on a Scripture text, Mr. 
Higginson proceeds to define the position which his enterprise of 
a New Church has taken in reference to religious ideas and prac- 
tices. One of the most just and temperate delineations that we 
have ever read of the darker features and influences of Calvin- 
ism — the predominating style of religion in our country — is 
drawn by the preacher, not, however, from his own imagination, 
but from the sad confessions of its disciples. ‘The first sentiment 
of the. preacher in which we do not accord, is found midway in 
his Sermon, thus expressed : ‘* By no reasonable construction, as 
it seems to me, can the Bible be converted into a consistently 
Unitarian or Universalist book.” We agree so far as the latter 
epithet is concerned, but we have no misgiving and no perplexity 
as to the Unitarian character of the Bible. It needs no conver- 
sion to our minds in order to teach our views. Though we 
should be far from dissenting from all that the preacher asserts 
and implies in the remainder of his discourse, we should object 
to some of his statements, either as needing qualification, or as 
one-sided, or as not tenable. The spirit of them all] is earnest 
and truth-loving, but there is in the expression of them a warmth, 
not to say a heat, which is unfavorable to a guarded and well- 
balanced declaration of opinion on some matters, which are so 
serious in their relations as to require the utmost deliberation in 
any one who by rash dealing with them would peril rather than 
advance the holiest interests of the human race. Though we 

have not looked to the connection of the extract, we cannot but 
think that the passage quoted as a “ mournful confession of Dr. 
Channing” has reference to a loss of aid from Jesus as an ex- 
ample, if the Trinitarian view of him be the true view. Mr. 
Higginson’s phraseology, while it admits od this explanation, is 
not distinct enough to make it emphatic. We have learned that 
there is nothing ‘bad, and nothing good, that may not be said of 
the Church. We think we know, too, the perplexities which the 
Scriptures present in view of science and history, and we are 
satisfied that there is an honest-and a sufficient way of meeting 
them which shall leave their authority, their supremacy as a rule 
of faith and duty, and their divine sanction, perfectly secure. 
Mr. Higginson believes the same; only his way of expressing 
himself would not be our way. If we were gathering a church 
on his basis, we should feel bound to announce in most decided 
terms, that all levellers, fanatics, reformers, come-outers, and un- 
believers, who attempted to identify themselves with the move- 
ment for the sake of answering some ends of their own, or in 
bitterness, envy, restlessness, or hardness of heart, would be re- 
ceived into the movement only on the condition that they made 
themselves the very first subjects of all their projected reforms. 
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Mr. Higginson, of course, expects that this will be understood ; 
as he knows enough of human nature to be aware that some such 
persons will attach themselves to his movement, and as his own 
entire lack of bitterness and his perfect singleness and sincerity 
of heart are transparently clear in every thing that has brought 
him before the community. But with our views of the heteroge- 
neousness of the class known as “ reformers,” male and female, 
we should feel bound to give some of them a work which would 
begin, though it might not end, with themselves, provided their 
time of probation was lengthened out. When announcing, by 
implication, that the rite of the Lord’s Supper is not to be ob- 
served in their fellow ship, — which in our view is a mistake fatal 
to the best prospects of the enterprise, — Mr. Higginson says that 
he perceives “no practical difference between the Church, in the 
usual sense of the word [as a body of communicants], and the 
world.”” We should think it wiser to disregard the usual sense 
of a word, and to hold to the good which the thing signified by 
the word in a right sense can effect, than to give up a distinction 
which, after all, is a real and a most serious one. He says, 
‘If | were to hear that I was to reside in the same house with 
two persons, the one a church-member and the other an atheist, 
I should hardly know from which to expect most honesty or most 
kindness.”” He would know very well from which of the two 
he ought to receive the most honesty and the most kindness both, 
and thus his own moral judgment would recognize the very dis- 
tinction which society recognizes and the whole truth of things 
enjoins, though society, like himself, may be deceived in individ- 
ual cases. Nor do we see any deadly evil in pews for people to 
sit in regularly, with their children by them, any more than we 
do in their having dwelling-houses of their own, or even hats and 
bonnets of their own. If there is an advantage given ‘‘ to pock- 
et over piety under the pew-system,” the evil may be counter- 
balanced by the fact that the rich are more directly in the line 
of those warnings and appeals which they peculiarly need. As 
to Mr. Higginson’ S proposition, occasionally to have laymen in 
his place, “considering that he has first to find men who will fill 
it, and then that lay hearers are rather more averse to such an 
arrangement than are ministers, we may leave unsaid what more 
we might say. 

But by no qualifying word would we seem to withhold appro- 
bation from the main purpose, spirit, doctrine, and sentiment of 
this Sermon. It would do credit to the heart and head of any 
preacher among us. Our exceptions to it are trivial compared 
with our hearty and grateful recognition in the preacher of an 
eminently devout and Christian and humane aim in his new 
enterprise. If he can give success to it, if it do not fail from its 
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seeming antagonism, and from the incongruity of materials, and 
from the intrusion of false brethren, it will be because of the full- 


ness and the fervor of his own heart’s desire to do a real Chris- 
tian work. 





The Hundred Boston Orators appointed by the Municipal Au- 
thorities and other Public Bodies, from 1770 to 1852; com- 
prising Historical Gleanings, illustrating the Principles and 
Progress of our Republican Institutions. By James Spear 
Lorine. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1852. S8vo. pp. 
694. 


Tue general aim and the very great merits of this volume 
will secure it a cordial reception and a high estimation, what- 
ever imperfection in details a rigid criticism may detect in it. 
It must be the result of a very great amount of labor, involving 
a wide search and a careful investigation of documents for the 
sake of verifying facts. ‘The main purpose of the volume is, 
to give us biographical sketches of gentlemen more or less dis- 
tinguished i in their career, and all sufficiently so to have won an 
enviable honor, who have served as orators for the town and 
city of Boston, on occasions commemorative of great republican 
principles and events. Beginning with the annual observances 
which were made to mark a dark spot, but an animating spirit 
in our calendar, in connection with the bloody affray in what is 
now called State Street, and following down our patriotic celebra- 
tions to this year, we have an unbroken series of stirring chron- 
icles, richly laden with antiquarian lore. ‘There isa vast amount 
of lively anecdote in the volume. Its biographical relations, its 
local incidents, and its numerous quotations from ephemeral 
publications, as well as from sources which are within the reach 
of very few, give the book an historical character. Some read- 
ers will question whether it were wise for the Editor, in view of 
the general acceptance which he would wish to secure for this 
volume, to have introduced into it judgments of his own on living 
persons and existing controversies, which have not yet become 
matters of calm historical review. We have met with sentences 
in his book which we wish were not there. Especially as his 
great theme is Liberty, we regret that it contains any censure 
upon any zeal which has been spent in that sacred cause, or up- 
on any champion of it whose mode of advocacy cannot disprove 
the integrity of his heart. With this exception, and we ought 
to add that it covers only a very few passages, we regard this 
great book with high approbation. We commend it to the winter 
reading of the old, the middle-aged, and the young, as full of 
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lively and instructive matter, as sacred to true patriotism, and as 


worthy to have an influence in training our native-born and our 
adopted citizens, 





Religion divorced from Theology. A Farewell Discourse, 
preached before the Congregational Society in Groveland, 
August 29, 1852. By Davin A. Wasson. Boston: Thurs- 
ton, Torry, & Emerson. 1852. S8vo. pp. 32. 































THERE is stern but wholesome truth most bravely told in this 
discourse. If the preacher is animated by too intense a spirit in 
the utterance of convictions which he holds with the whole assur- 
ance of his soul, he has not to ask indulgence on the ground of 
having expressed them with a single word of unchristian feeling. 
He is too sincere to be passionate, too manly to be malignant. Bf 
He has fulfilled a ministry of one year over a Calvinistic church ; hy 

—a short period, indeed, but one long enough in which to make , 
great discoveries, and to confirm sufficiently misgivings which it 4 
is obvious he entertained as he entered upon ‘his work. He i 
thought it might be given to him to spend a few years in a sacred 
and precious relation with a Christian flock, who would wish to i 
hear from him the real, living lessons of the Gospel of Christ, as 
they apply to the hearts and sins of men, the iniquities and vices 5 | 
of society, and the solemn responsibilities of professed disciples. a | 
But he has been disappointed, and he says so in the best language 
which heart and conscience can dictate, and without the inter- 
mingling of a single drop of bitterness, or any offensive person- 
ality. He finds that a creed severed from the actual necessities 
of life, and a theology based upon tessellated texts, instead of upon 
the living relations between God and his children, define the terms /. 
within which a majority of his church expected him to exercise 4 
his ministry. The discovery leads him to draw the severing line 
between such theology and the work which alone he is willing to 
do, or thinks worth the doing. He offers the hand of ministerial 
fellowship to all who, with hopeful hearts and quick consciences, 
are ready to exchange sympathy and help with him in the true 
work of a Christian minister. We offer, not a compliment, but 


an expression of true sympathy to many whose doctrinal fel- 
lowship he has now left, when we say that we doubt not that oe 
there is more than one among them longing to speak out as this i 


earnest man has spoken, and that the proof of this conviction of 
ours will come soon and abundant. 
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Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen through American 
Spectacles. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. 
pp. 264. 


We took up this book intending merely to skim it, but we soon 
found that we must read the whole of it, or none; and preferring 
the former contingency, we have been abundantly rewarded. It 
is a most companionable volume to take up in a leisure hour, for 
it is lively, instructive, and wise. The writer always stops this 
side of tediousness, while he goes enough into details to give us 
very distinct ideas or images. ‘There are tokens in it of a cos- 
mopolitan experience, and of a largeness of view consequent there- 
upon. We commend the volume to those who will take our 
word as a reason for their selections among the multitude of 


books. 


The Gentle Shepherd. A Pastoral Comedy. By Attan Ram- 
say. With a Life of the Author, and the Opinions of various 
eminent Men on the Work. To which is added, a greatly 
improved Glossary, and a Catalogue of the Scottish Poets. 
New York: William Gowans. 1852. 12mo. pp. Ixxiii. and 
105. 


Tuts poem, which is one of the gems of our literature, is here 
happily set forth in an apparatus which well becomes it. The 
illustrative matter embraces, among other papers, Tennant’s Life, 
and remarks upon the writings of the poet; an essay upon the 
poem by Lord Woodhouselee, and the opinions pronounced upon 
it by Drs. Aikin, Beattie, and Blair, by ‘Tytler, Pinkerton, Ritson, 
Roscoe, Campbell, and Leigh Hunt. 





Hagar, a Story of To-day. By Atice Carey. New York: 
Redfield. 1852. 12mo. pp. 300. 


We must deliberately pronounce this work, if judged by any 
high standard, a failure. It possesses strong interest, passages 
of various kinds of great merit ; but it also displays gross incon- 
gruities of incident and absurdities of character, and is nowhere 
relieved from an unhealthy, painful burden of morbid tones. 
There are things in the book which betray, with remarkable dis- 
tinctness and power, a high order of talent, even genius, in the 
writer ; but the want of a moral purpose, the glaring absence of 
usefulness from the results of reading it, are its condemnation, 
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independent of its grave and numerous positive faults. To us, 
the final development of the plot is inexcusably horrible. We 
trust the author will present herself before the literary public 
again, and with a work more worthy of herself, her genius, and 
her aims. 





Stories of Ancient Rome. By F. W. Ricorp. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1852. 16mo. pp. 304. 


Txoveu this book seems to have been written with particular 
reference to the wants of young readers, it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of a great many of their elders, whether they have or have 
not the larger works upon the subject. The author designs to 
follow it with other volumes, carrying on the history through 
times subsequent to the close of the Roman monarchy, at which 
period this volume ends. Without abandoning the good old ro- 
mance of the narrative which Niebuhr has so ruthlessly disposed 
of, Mr. Ricord relates the history of the Seven Kings of the Seven- 
hilled City in a way to charm attention. We think him very 
successful in accomplishing his aim, and we commend the result 
to a new generation of readers. 





Comparative Physiognomy, or Resemblances between Men and 
Animals. By James W. Reprietp, M. D. Illustrated by 
Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings. New York: Red- 
field. 1852. S8vo. pp. 334. 


TxovuGH the ingenious author of this pleasant book has drawn 
largely upon his fancy, that fancy is not only founded on, but is 
greatly exercised and governed by facts. He has provided for 
his readers some rare instruction conveyed in a way sometimes 
grotesque in its drollery, but always significant as well as amus- 
ing. In his Preface, the author vindicates in a rich vein of hu- 
mor the claims of Physiognomy against the selfish assumptions 
of Phrenology, or the face against the skull. The matter of 
the book, in which his chief dependence is upon the engraver’s 
art, is a very skilful illustration of the physiognomical resem- 
blances between human beings and beasts and birds, including 
Frenchmen, too, in the one category and frogs in the other. 
While the nationalities of our race are thus matched in the 
classes of living things below us, individual characteristics are il- 
lustrated by the exaggerations of class qualities in one or another 
species of these creatures. That some very striking coincidences 
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are detected, a mere glance at the engravings of the book will 
fully prove. The letter-press descriptions largely help out the 
effect. If Dr. Redfield escapes a challenge to mortal combat, 
his security will be due to the good humor which he has pre- 
served in his personalities. 


Science and Revelation: or, the Bearing of Modern Scientific 
Developments upon the Interpretation of the First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis. By Witiiam B. Haypen. Boston: 
Otis Clapp. 1852. 16mo. pp. 153. 


Tuts brief essay is an attempt to apply the Swedenborgian 
view of a spiritual sense to the removal of those difficulties, real 
or presumed, which science finds in the literal interpretation of 
the first part of the Book of Genesis. For ourselves, we cannot 
but think that these difficulties are made altogether too much of. 
Considering that the main intent of the writer of those ancient 
oracles evidently was to impress upon the minds of his readers 
the conviction that God, the One God, was the Creator of all 
things, rather than to tell us when or how, or through what sec- 
ondary processes, the work was wrought out, we are satisfied that 
he has triumphed in that intent. Considering, too, our ignorance 
or partial knowledge of the meaning of the most important terms 
used in the record, the misleading influences of our first associa- 
tions with them, and the incompetency of our minds to grapple 
with the whole theme, and then taking into view the fact that 
science boasts beyond its measure, and has many theories of its 
own to clear up, we are not so much troubled about the Mosaic 
record as some persons around us appear to be. We are willing 
to believe that some incident or contingency utterly unknown to 
us, and of a sort to make all reasoning based upon established 
processes now wholly inapplicable to the beginnings of things, 
may have occurred before we were born. We are not so well 
satisfied with some of the bolder dicta of science as we once were. 
We have yet to find any account of the beginnings of things that 
looks more reasonable, on the whole, than that in Genesis. We 
would by no means imply, however, that the record stands clear 
of all difficulties to our eyes. 

After a very lucid statement of his view of the issue opened 
between science and the record, Mr. Hayden develops that spir- 
itual or symbolical method of interpreting Scripture by the in- 
ternal sense which is distinctively ascribed to Swedenborg as the 
medium by whom it was made known to man. Claiming for this 
theory the merit of having been announced before the difficulties 
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which it is now brought to solve were realized, he contrasts it in 
its application with what he deems unsatisfactory in the applica- 
tion of all other theories. We need scarcely add, that to our 
minds his theory is the merest fancy, unsupported in its preten- 
sions and utterly puerile in its method. 





A Memorial of John W. Foster. Edited by ANpreEw P. Pea- 
goby. Portsmouth: James F. Shores, Jr. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 400. 


WHATEVER commendation we bestow upon this book is but a 
tribute of the heart to the beloved and almost venerated subject 
of it, — we ought aes to say, rather, to the author of it; for 
all but about fifty of its four hundred pages were written by Dea- 
con Foster. The Memoir which covers those fifiy pages is, we 
infer, from his pastor, the editor of the volume. From this it ap- 
pears that the excellent man whose grave and benignant face 

expressed such a quiet, gentle, and refined nature, had not always 
lived amid such calm pursuits as those with which we had asso- 
ciated him in our own minds. In his youth he had mingled in 
more stirring scenes, in the traffic of bustling cities, and in the 
anxieties of foreiga commerce. He had coursed the ocean in 
two voyages, in one of which he was in peril of his life, and ex- 
hibited traits of heroism. And yet in such scenes he was the 
same devout and pure-minded man as in the calm usefulness of 
his manhood, while superintending the Sunday school at Ports- 
mouth ; for his journal on the ocean, as well as his life on the 
land, affords proof that a true Christian consciousness gave the 
supreme law to his whole responsible existence. Of the ways 
and means by which he wrought the work of a Christian heart in 
the community where the greater part of his life was spent, Dr. 
Peabody gives a most engaging and truthful account in the Me- 
moir. The degree to which he identified himself with those in- 
definite but most needful works of benevolence which do not so 
ostensibly present the proofs that they have been performed, as 
they would painfully obtrude the evidence that they had been 
neglected in a community, will strike every attentive reader. 
The editor gives us a selection of Deacon Foster’s letters, which 
are almost exclusively in a religious strain. ‘These are followed 
by several addresses, principally to Sunday-school teachers and 
pupils, on the themes which are of paramount interest in that in- 
stitution. We do most earnestly advise all pastors to see that 
one or more copies of this book are put into immediate circula- 
tion among their Sunday-school teachers. We know of no vol- 
ume that would do them a better or a more needful service. 
VOL. LIII]. —4TH 8. VOL. XVIII. NO. III. 41 
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Atlantic and Transatlantic: Sketches Afloat and Ashore. By 
Captain Mackinnon, R. N. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 324. 


We have here a striking illustration of the effect which good- 
nature will have in contributing to the happiness of a traveller, 
and in putting an attractive hue upon all that he sees. Captain 
Mackinnon frankly tells his countrymen that the multitude of 
them are grossly ignorant of the actual social condition of these 
States, and that when some of the English come hitherwards 
they behave in such a way as to secure cold or disrespectful 
treatment from our citizens. He started with a purpose of en- 
joying himself and improving himself. He made hasty visits to 
the Atlantic cities, and then revelled in the wild life of the fron- 
tiers. If he errs at all, it is in excessive encomiums upon this 
country, though he does not hesitate to rebuke and censure 
where he finds occasion. 


The Personal Adventures of ‘“* Our own Correspondent,” in 
Italy. By Micnaen Burke Honan. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1852. 12mo. pp. 428. 


Goop living was evidently the first aim of this writer, and 
gossip the next. Whether he had still a third object in view we 
have not been able to discover, for the two former predominate 
in his pages. His book, however, describes many entertaining 
and lively incidents, and the fact that it deals with Italy during 
the recent stirring times of strife and revolution gives it a zest 
which will reward perusal. 


The Institutes of Algebra. Being the First Part of a Course 
of Mathematics, designed for the Use of Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. By Gerarpus Beekman Docnarry, LL. D., 


Professor of Mathematics in the New York Free Academy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 12mo. 


We have said so much on our previous pages concerning 
text-books, especially by way of objection to the present multi- 
plication of them, that we may spare ourselves any particular 
criticism upon this volume. ‘The author’s aim was to facilitate 
the work of both teacher and pupil. As far as we have examined 
his volume, it appears to have accomplished that purpose. 
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The History of New Ipswich [N. H.], from its First Grant, in 
1736, to the Present Time: with Genealogical Notices of the 
principal Families, and also the Proceedings of the Centennial 
Celebration, Sept. 11, 1850. Boston: ‘Gould & Lincoln. 
1852. 8vo. pp. 492. 


Wuat is called American literature bids fair, in a few years, 
to show a substantial bulk, however much or little it may exhibit 
of the graces and the higher wealth of mind. Here is a volume 
of elegant appearance, and of really solid and instructive con- 
tents, devoted to the chronicles of a small country town. But it 
is from retired scenes behind our mountains, and from the hard 
soil where men and women are trained to patient toil and virtu- 
ous habits, that our sea-board cities have received the enterpris- 
ing merchants who have extended our commerce over the world. 
Some very beautiful returns of gratitude have been made by 
these city merchants to the old country villages where their 
childhood was nurtured, in the shape of handsome sums of mon- 
ey for the erection and endowment of academies, lyceums, or 
libraries. The generosity of the Lawrences to the town of Gro- 
ton, and of Mr. Peabody of London to the town of Danvers, fur- 
nishes us with specimens of a kind of philanthropy whose wise 
purposes and useful tendencies no one will dispute. While we 
are writing these lines, it is announced that the eminent London 
banker, Mr. Joshua Bates, has made known his intention to present 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars to the city of Boston for the uses 
of the public library. The volume before us records another in- 
stance of the same grateful generosity, as exercised by Mr. Sam- 
uel Appleton of this city towards his native place. With no help 
from any early associations or present acquaintanceship with 
residents in New Ipswich, without having ever seen the place, we 
have turned over this volume with a real interest in its local 
scenery and annals, and in its industrious labors, and in the use- 
ful and honored men, once its children, some of whom we have 
known. The work is very elaborately prepared and furnished, 
evidently at great cost in its mechanical execution. And there 
is a power in such volumes which the young of each new gener- 
ation will be sure to feel, exciting them to an honorable desire to 
be worthy of their ancestry. 





Essays: and a Drama in Five Acts. By E. G. Sree 
Author of ** Reviews and Essays.” Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Tue subjects of the Essays in this volume are, Nature, Amer- 
ican Scenery, The Central Nation, Mystery, Language, Symbol- 
ism, Inspiration. The merits of these productions are mental 
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earnestness and rhetorical fervor, occasionally sustained with 
power at a good elevation, a philosophical spirit, a poetic taste, 
a catholic sympathy, a reasonable, natural faith, and marked 
progressive tendencies in generous and right directions. They 
evidently come from a reflective, open, aspiring mind. They 
are certainly adapted to yield much pleasure and profit to that 
very large class of persons whose experience and culture are 
below the level of the author’s. But there is another class of 
minds, smaller, it is true, to whom these essays, so far from being 
precious, will prove in some respects offensive. And this not 
so much that they disagree with the thoughts and sentiments of 
the work, as that they ‘vividly feel its faults. Those faults are 
swarms of turgid sentences, swollen and high-sounding, not up- 
borne by the worth and fulness of their contents ; multitudes 
of crudities in speculation, indigested conceptions gathered par- 
tially at second hand, not matured in their substance nor defined 
in their relations, deo familiarly floating in the metaphysical 
and literary air of the time, and brought forward here by our 
author without any real contribution of his own to their proof, 
illustration, or application ; aphoristic utterances so disconnected 
and vague as to be barren and useless, no sharp inferences spring- 
ing from them ; numerous paragraphs whose whole form and 
tone are such as surely never would have been written if Emer- 
son and Bushnell had not gone before, gifted artists as well as 
men of genius, whose gigantic step and airy flight inferior and 
imitative persons should beware of attempting to reproduce. 

We have the less hesitation in speaking thus plainly, being 
first impelled thereto by critical justice, because we know that 
Mr. Holland is a man of nerve, of meditation, of much promise, 
indeed of rapid progress; a man who, if the critic’s spear pene- 
trates his protections, is able, after the instructive example of 
the wise little animal which divers pluck from the bottom of the 
sea, to mend his wounds with pearl. Besides, his book is sure 
of its audience, and it deserves to be. 


Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the Author of 
“ Visiting my Relations.” London: William Pickering. 
16mo. pp. 290. 


Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, and Company are reprinting an 
anonymous English publication under the above title. When it 
is put within the reach of our readers we are confident that it will 
be regarded as a book of mark, one of those rare contributions to 
the sterling, common-sense, and healthful class of writings which 
refresh the mind and elevate the spirit. We have perused it with 
a most vivid interest, and we commend it as worthy of high expec- 
tation. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Reprie.p, of New York, has reprinted, in two very handsome volumes, 
Mr. John Kenrick’s valuable work, entitled ‘* Ancient Egypt under the 
Pharaohs.”’ In noticing the English edition of this work, we spoke 
in the highest terms of it, and we are glad that it can now be had i ina 
form which brings it within the means of a multitude of readers. We 

regard it as by far the best book which has been published on the subject. 

Mr. Kenrick has no theory of his own to support, and in this respect, 

so favorable to the fairness and fulness of treatment for a perplexed 
historical theme, he is distinguished above other writers on Egypt. 
His work will be found to contain precisely the information that is need- 
ed by common and even by scholarly readers. 





A New History of Boston.— We have seen the first part of a pro- 
posed work under the title of ‘* The History and Antiquities of Boston, 
by Samuel G. Drake.’? The work is published by Oliver L. Perkins, 
It is intended that it shall be completed in about sixteen parts, each 
containing forty-eight pages, in royal octavo, and that it shall be illus- 
trated with at least one hundred engravings; the paper, type, and 
execution being of the very best. ‘The first part gives proof of thor- 
oughness of research and the fulness of information which the author 
promises shal] characterize the work. He begins, not, like Prince, with 
the beginnings of all things, but with the first voyages of Europeans 
to the waters which bathe the shores of this peninsula. Making a 
faithful use of all the facts which painstaking antiquarianism has au- 
thenticated, he is not so dry or diffuse as to exceed the patience of any 
reader who has a heart for the theme. Boston is worthy of a devoted 
chronicler, and as this work progresses we shall doubtless make fre- 
quent mention of it, 





Appleton’s Popular Library of the Best Authors. — Messrs. A pple- 
ton & Co., of New York, continue to issue, at intervals of two or 
three weeks, their small volumes of some of the most popular new 
works, in a form and at a price which make them exceedingly attrac- 
tive. ‘Three new additions to this series are now before us. ‘The Rev. 
R. A. Willmott’s ‘* Summer Time in the Country’ might mislead a 
reader, by its title, into an idea that the proper time for reading it had 
passed with the summer foliage. But the book is as good, or better, 
for the winter fireside, for it is composed of a very pleasant miscellany 
of literary anecdotes and selections, made with taste and invitingly pre- 
sented. The volume entitled ‘* Stories from ‘ Blackwood’ ”’ contains 
seven of the best stories which have recently appeared in that famed 
English Monthly. The last volume issued is ‘certainly most timely. It 
contains the elaborate biographical articles which the London Times, 
the lion of journals, presented as its tribute to the two greatest Eng- 
lishmen of the age, Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington. 
The biographies are sufficiently extended to meet the wants of nine 
readers out of every ten. 
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Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have published six little volumes under the 
title of ‘* Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany,’’ — books to be ** taken along 
with you.’’ If you leave one of them behind you, you lose twenty 
cents, and whoever finds it has reading of an instructive and pleasant 
character, for which he will, at least, offer silent thanks to you and to 
the publishers. ‘The same firm have issued a third volume in the series, 
by the Rev. Mr. Banvard, illustrative of the Romance of American 
History: a good title for books for American children, who have given 
their approbation to the volumes by a glad perusal of them. ‘The 
present volume deals with the French, Spanish, and English settle- 
ments at Fort Carolina, St. Augustine, and Jamestown. 


The Messrs. Harper, of New York, having learned what will be most 
agreeable to at Jeast a hundred thousand purchasers of each number 
of their Monthly Magazine, continue to make the most strenuous eflorts 
for its improvement and popularity. The amount and quality of the 
reading matter contained in it furnish an illustration of the diffused in- 
telligence of our age, which would be perfectly astounding to us if we 
were not so familiar with it. ‘To recommend a magazine which has 
already found its way over a wider space than any advertisement or 
praise of it would earry it, would be superfluous. 


The same firm have published the twenty-eighth number of Lossing’s 
Pictorial Field-Book of the American Revolution: a work of sterling 
value, most elaborately enriched by delicate wood-engravings. 

Mr. John Bartlett, of Cambridge, has published the Address delivered 
before the Association of the Alumni of Harvard College, on July 22, 
by the Hon. R. C. Winthrop. We spoke in high terms of this schol- 
arly and eloquent address on the occasion of its delivery. It is worthy 
of a deliberate perusal, of careful study, and of much afterthought. It 
sums up much experience of life gathered under rare opportunities for 
learning true wisdom from a wide intercourse with men. Mr. Winthrop 
has offered a high model for all who shall follow him in speaking to an 
association composed of those who, having received the richest means of 
culture, owe to the community the noblest services in return. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, of Boston, have published, in an 
elegant pamphlet of seventy-eight pages, the Speech of the Hon. Charles 
Sumner in the United States Senate, August 26, on his Motion for the 
Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Bill. ‘The pamphlet bears the significant 
title, ‘* Freedom National, — Slavery Sectional.’’ Ever since the de- 
livery of the speech, the highest encomiums have been deservedly uttered 
upon its manliness of tone, its exhaustive argument, its thoroughness, 
ability, and cogency of statement. ‘The vulgar and dastardly remark 
which was made by one Senator in an outburst of passion, after the 
speaker had taken his seat, was not the least effective of the testimonies 
which have been borne to the effect of his words. The time will come 
when, with more calmness and justice of judgment to weigh truth and 
true policy against the delusions of falsehood and false policy, the power 
and the righteousness exhibited in these pages by Mr. Sumner will be 
gladly acknowledged all over this Union. 
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An Address before the Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry, and the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, de- 
livered in Providence, September 17, by George R. Russell, is one of 
those utterances of sterling common sense and practical wisdem which 
go to the root of the matters discussed. When we read such a per- 
formance, we are always reminded that the education of common life 
and of large experience adds a vigor to intellectual training that brings 
out in burdened periods a weight of wisdom which it is alike refreshing 
and animating to have within our reach. 





We have now three exclusively literary papers. The first in the or- 
der of years is the New York Literary World, which continues to 
maintain a high rank in scholarship, vigor, and good taste ; the second 
is Norton’s Literary Gazette, which does credit to the printing art; the 
third is ‘* To-Day,’’ a Boston weekly paper, which has been improv- 
ing steadily from week to week. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra and American Biblical Repository, for October, 
is an admirable number of a periodical which for its scholarship and its 
thoroughness in the discussion of profound themes is a credit to the lit- 
erature of our country. ‘The charm of this number to us is a Discourse 
delivered by Professor Park in Andover, June 25, in commemoration 
of the life and services of Professor Bb. B. Edwards. For the richest 
beauty of diction, for completeness of portraiture, and for the expression 
of the loftiest regard and friendship within the bounds of reason in all 
mortal relations, we know of no similar tribute which surpasses this. 
and he was worthy on whom the surviving colleague lavishes this in- 
tense eulogy. We knew Professor Edwards only through his works, 
And they commend him. He was one of those rare men who carry out 
true religious principle in every relation of life. In part, the tribute 
here offered to him is like what has been sincerely paid to many, in which 
the same things have been said, not, however, in so choice a way. But 
some things are here spoken by Professor Park of his friend which can 
be truly spoken of only two or three men in any large circle for each 
generation. One single sentence of the sermon says this of Mr. Ed- 
wards: ‘* Were there ten such men as he among our divines, then 
would the churches have rest ’’ from all jarring and profitless theologi- 
cal strifes. The discourse draws a beautiful sketch of the early life of 
its subject. It spares us any minute rehearsal of the painful process of 
his *‘ conversion.’? Will our Orthodox friends allow us to say, that we 
regard this as a noteworthy grace in this discourse, and one which 
may be imitated with profit to the general interests of religion, and with 
no detriment to the honor of their own peculiar views. After describ- 
ing a childhood and youth of singular purity, their religious biographies 
are wont to level all moral distinctions and to confound the meanings of 
words, by following their subjects through depths of despair over their 
‘*vileness ’’? and ‘* enmity to truth,’’ and ‘* hatred of God.’’ One 
such description answers for all cases, for the processes through which 
they are wrought are never wholly spontaneous in the heart, but are 
caught sympathetically from revival influences, as is proved by their 
sameness. We suppose it would be impossible for any one to be sub- 
ject to such influences, hearing the experience of those whom they had 
reached, without aiming to conform his own experience as closely as 
possible to theirs. 
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Professor Park delineates the features of his friend, and analyzes his 
character, and develops his Christian career in language of singular 
felicity and power. Professor Edwards was a devoted Biblical scholar, a 
most unwearied and efficient Christian laborer in the fields of literature, 
education, charity, and common life. His love of Scriptural studies was 
a passion. lis single-heartedness of purpose and his entire Christian 
consecration impress upon us with renewed force the conviction that the 
Gospel has introduced to our knowledge elements of greatness which 
never entered into the loftiest ideals of heathen minds. Mr. Edwards 
wrote, or carefully edited from the manuscripts of others, forty-three 
octavo volumes, and these not filled with the lighter essays of even solid 
literature, but generally with the fruits of elaborate scholarship, or 
painstaking research. He abounded in the multifarious labors which 
his brethren, lay and clerical, heap upon their honored and able men. 
Andover owes him a large debt of love. His own coinmunion should 
hold his services in precious regard. All Christian scholars should unite 
in a tribute of grateful respect to him. 

In the same number of the Bibliotheca Sacra is an article by Professor 
Pond of Bangor, which is worthy of a place in the curiosities of litera- 
ture. Its subject is, ** The Character of Infants.’’ It examines and 
very curtly disposes of all the theories which are least like to that of 
the writer, and discusses with considerable logical ingenuity those 
which are similar to his. As to the theory that we, or our souls, pre- 
existed, were a portion of the angels who revolted, and are rescued for 
a season from the doom which fell at once upon the chief offenders, 
that we may share the means of grace in this world, the Professor 
objects, that ** God did not take an old devil and put it into Adam’s 
new-made body,’’ but ‘‘ created him.’’ So that we are not * old trans- 
gressors from another world.’’ His own views are ‘ that the infant 
has active moral affections from the first, and that these are selfish and 
sinful.’ ‘That it also has in it the ‘‘ element of repentance ’’ ; and that 
it ‘* sets up for itself a moral agent as soon as it is born.’’ ‘* So long as 
the infant is incapable of parental instruction, it may be hoped that the 
Spirit will do for it, without such instruction, what, later in life, it could 
only be expected to do with it.’’ ‘* But let parents neglect their appro- 
priate work as parents, and trifle with their obligations, and there is 
little hope either for their children or themselves.” 


The Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register, for October, 1852. — 
This periodical, which is issued quarterly from New Haven, is the 
organ of the Episcopal denomination, and it enlists a corps of very able 
writers. We always find something in its pages which interests and 
instructs us. After becoming familiar with the periodical and other 
literature of the Church of England, on turning to publications in the 
interest of the same section of the Christian Church in this country, a 
reader is very forcibly impressed with the thought of how much Epis- 
copacy owes to its associations, its state patronage, and its prestige of 
dignity and superiority. When looked at without the aid of those 
adventitious adjuncts, its own essential elements are more fairly appre- 
ciated. ‘The periodical before us is seldom offensively sectarian, though 
we cannot say that it is ever wholly free from that silly arrogance 
which assumes that **the church of a gentleman’? has some peculiar 
prerogative both in this world and in the next. In the present number 
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there is a very instructive and well-written article on Science and 
Religion, which, without attempting to meet or reconcile the contro- 
versy that is opened between them, offers a very clear and candid 
statement of the issue itself. — In an article on New England Theology 
we have the old story that the creeds and the Apostolical succession 
are the only safeguards of the Christian faith. But if the writer would 
only carry his own principle into his own communion, here and in Eng- 
land, he would see its futility. Whence came heresy first? Where 
does it come from now! Not only are the fences of the Church broken 
down by those who are in the inclosure, but the fences themselves 
never included half of those who belong to the fold. Bishop Doane 
asserted, in an after-dinner speech, on occasion of the dedication of a 
church in Leeds, England, that the churches of Massachusetts declined 
into Unitarianism because they had not the safeguard of a liturgy. 
And yet the very first church in America which declared for Unitarian- 
ism was the first Episcopal Church in Boston. In spite of a liturgy, 
heresy came in. — We were highly pleased with an article in this Re- 
view on John Sterling, the aim of which is to show that Archdeacon 
Hare has, after all, made a truer portrait of Sterling than has Carlyle. 
We think so too. — A very interesting article, in the form of a Letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Butler of Washington, treats of the Life and Char- 
acter of Henry Clay. The especial design of the writer is to exhibit 
fairly the position of that eminent statesman in a religious point of 
view. It is easy to conceive that so delicate a theme might have been 
treated most offensively. But Dr. Butler has dealt with it in a most 
dignified and becoming way. He plainly affirms that, while Mr. Clay 
was never sceptical, and always was affected by the sentiment of relig- 
ion, he had not any distinctive religious principle as a law of conduct 
and a ground of Christian hope till near the close of his life. Ambition 
and worldly regard preoccupied the more powerful interest of his mind. 
It appears from the Letter that the clergymen who successively stood 
in the relations of pastor to Mr. Clay, and who, in visiting him at his 
home on occasions of affliction, were brought near to him in sacred 
offices, were very faithful in endeavoring to discharge towards him their 
responsible office. ‘hey did not fail to rebuke in him habits and be- 
havior inconsistent with a religious character, as well before as after 
he had made a Christian profession. There is a very touching and 
beautiful acknowledgment from this great man, that the religious char- 
acter of his wife exercised a constant influence over him. ‘Though they 
had many sorrows, he confessed that he was more deeply impressed by 
the manner in which his wife bore them than by the afflictions them- 
selves. Dr. Butler, with great modesty, relates the method of his faith- 
ful pastoral intercourse with Mr. Clay, before and during his long con- 
finement to the sick-chamber. We may well pardon the earnestness 
of the pastor to connect all the religious convictions and hopes of 
the sufferer with those distinctive opinions which in his view are 
essential to the religious character. But it is evident to us, even 
from the statements of the Letter, that all the penitence and purifica- 
tion, and all the work of patience, peace, and faith, which were 
wrought in Mr. Clay, were the result of those large Gospel truths 
and influences which are the common materials of sanctification to all 
professed Christians. 
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Books and Bookselling. — The agitation of the International Copy- 
right question has had one good effect, that of calling the attention of 
{nglish publishers to the extent and importance of the American mar- 
ket. ‘They begin to see that they can furnish editions of their principal 
public ations to the trade on this side at prices which, while they enable 
the joint publisher here to sell them at comparatively low rates, give to 
them a profit quite equal to the advantage of any copyright they could 
get in the shape they contend for. At the same time the purchaser 
here gets a better manufactured book than he would if the English edi- 
tion were excluded, as it formerly was, by its high price, from the 
shelves of our booksellers. 

The book-market in the United States is increasing in a ratio alto- 
gether greater than either readers or booksellers seem to be aware of ; 
and its effect on that of England is very sensibly felt. Already the 
expensive editions of the English classical authors, republished in the 
early part of this century, have become very scarce, and consequently 
dear, from the constant demand made for them by public libraries and 
individual collectors here. We allude to such works as the fine edi- 
tions of Dryden and Swift, edited by Scott; the Somers Collection of 
Tracts, and other collections edited and partly published by the same 
indefatigable scholar ; The Chronicles, in 32 vols. 4to (Holinshed, 
Froissart, Monstrelet, &c.); Malone’s Shakspeare ; the editions of the 
earlier poets in octavo; the leading Reviews, &c., &c. ; — generally 
works of so considerable extent and cost as not to be likely to be repub- 
lished during the present century, if ever. 

Our market for educational works and books for general readers has 
increased in a still greater proportion, but in this city the enterprise of 
the booksellers has not kept pace with it. ‘They have suffered the man- 
ufacture of books of these classes to be taken from them by more active 
competitors in the Southern cities, or have allowed importers to supply 
from abroad what might have been produced in a satisfactory manner at 
home. ‘The bookselling branch of mercantile business has not had its 
share of attention amdngst us. Capital, which crowds itself into other 
pursuits beyond the demand, seems to shun the book-trade, as a calling 
either disreputable or disastrous. We shall not now attempt to trace 
the reasons of this state of things, though it would not be difficult. We 
are assured, on what we consider the best authority, that a million of 
dollars could now be invested in that trade in this city, to the benefit 
alike of the capitalist, the booksellers, and the public. Twice that 
sum would probably be required to put Boston in the same comparative 
position with regard to Philadelphia and New York which it held 
thirty-five years ago. 

We are glad to see that one house here, —that of Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co.,—not only by bringing out good editions of original 
works, but by publishing jointly with English houses some of the best 
English authors, is making a vigorous effort to reéstablish the reputa- 
tion of our city as the best book-market of the country. During the 
present season this house has engaged in the joint publication of the 
Eneye lopedia Britannica, in 21 vols. 4to, now nearly ready ; the works 
of Jeremy Taylor, in 10 vols., 8v0 ; Lord John Russell’s Life and Let- 
ters of Thomas Moore, in 8 vols. crown 8vo; The Aldine Poets, in 53 
vols. ; Boswell’s Johnson, royal 8vo; a new and superb edition of 
Shakspeare, to be printed by Whittingham, in 10 vols., 8vo; also a 
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16mo edition of the same author, in 10 vols., from the press of the 
same eminent printer; Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, illustrated ; the 
only uniform edition of Milton’s whole Works, in 8 vols., 8vo; a new 
and very elegant edition of Scott’s Novels and Romances, in 24 vols., 
8vo; The National Encyclopedia, in 12 vols., 8vo, being a revised 
edition of the Penny Cyclopedia ; Sir Charles Lyell’s Geological Works ; 
Smith’s Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Biography, Antiquities, and 
Geography, 5 vols., royal 8vo; Grote’s Greece, in 10 vols. ; Millman’s 
Gibbon, 6 vols., 8vo; Hallam’s Historical Works, 7 vols., 8vo; the 
new editions of Loudon’s Botanical and Horticultural Works; Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to Shakspeare, of which work 1,000 
copies have been ordered within six months ; Merivale’s Rome (3 vols. 
ready) ; Niebuhr’s Historical Works, 6 vols., 8vo ; with many other 
works which we cannot stop to name. More than 70,000 volumes of 
the works enumerated above have been thus jointly published. ‘This 
list does not include many large works in the Law, an enumeration of 
which would not be interesting to the general reader. All of these 
books will be, or have already been, offered to the purchaser here at 
prices far below the London ones, and lower than they could be pro- 
duced here if we were obliged to print editions solely for our own mar- 
ket. The same booksellers and publishers are in the receipt, or shortly 
will be, of 15,000 to 20,000 volumes, selected with care by one of the 
partners from the great storehouses of fine books in London and Paris. 
Perhaps so fine a collection has never before been offered in the United 
States to the lover of good books. The works themselves are generally 
of the greatest intrinsic value, and the best editions have been sought 
out, dressed in bindings worthy of the authors, or at any rate corre- 
sponding with the efforts of the printer. 

This whole matter of joint publication is one of great interest, both 
to the trade and to the reading public. It connects itself intimately with 
the great question of international copyright, —a question of so much 
moment, and so many bearings, that we hope for an opportunity to give 
it an early and ample discussion in this journal. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Unitarian Convention in Maine. — A meeting was held in Portland, 
Me., on September 21st, which promises to result in most effective 
services to the cause of Liberal Christianity in that region. Fifteen 
of the Unitarian churches in that State were represented by pastor and 
delegate. The interest and action of laymen were so prominent in the 
convention, as to give to it something beyond a merely ministerial char- 
acter. Measures were taken to organize all the churches of our com- 
munion in Maine, who are willing so to unite, into an Association, the 
objects of which are to be mutual conference, illumination, and strength, 
a deepening of religious sympathies, and concert of opinion and action 
in measures to advance the interests of humanity and piety through the 
influences of a pure, living, and evangelical faith. ‘The Association is to 
meet annually, when reports are to be made by committees, who are to 
work laboriously during the interval, on the subjects and interests re- 
spectively assigned to them. ‘These committees are composed each of 
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four members, two ministers and two laymen. The various business 
and subjects are distributed among them under the following heads : — 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Publications, Missions, Church Art, Charity, 
and Reform. ‘The following gentlemen were elected officers of the 
Association: — Hon. Wm. G. Crosby of Belfast, President; Rev. Dr. 
Nichols of Portland, J. H. Williams, Esq. of Augusta, and Hon. 
Charles S. Daveis of Portland, Vice-Presidents; Rev. M. W. Willis of 
Bath, Secretary; EK. Fenno, Esq. of Augusta, ‘l'reasurer; Rev. J. H. 
Allen of Bangor, Rev. S. Judd of Augusta, Rev. R. P. Cutler of 
Portland, Daniel Kilby, Esq. of Eastport, and J. C. Noyes, Esq. of 
Portland, Executive Committee. 

Installations. — The installation of Rev. J. K. Warre, as Pastor of 
the Unitarian Society at Fatt River, took place on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 15. The Introductory Prayer and Address to the Pastor and 
People, by the Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston; Sermon and Concluding 
Prayer, by the Rev. Dr. Lothrop of Boston ; Prayer of Installation, by 
the Rev. Calvin Lincoln, Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This Society, after suffering much from debt, fire, and a frequent 
change of pastors, has now the promise of brighter days, and receives 
a new minister unde oy many encouraging prospects. 

The Rev. G. T. Hitt, late of Hubbardston, was installed as Pastor 
of the Unitarian Society at Ware, - W ednesday, September 22. In- 
troductory Prayer, by the Rev. E. Adams of Templeton ; Selections 
from Scripture, by the Rev. J. J. Sasa of Petersham; Sermon, by 
the Rev. ki. E. Hale of Worcester; Prayer of Installation and Charge, 
by the Rev. Dr. ‘Thompson of Barre; Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
the Rev. E. Nute of Chicopee; Address to the Society, by the Rev. 
S. Ball of Upton ; Concluding Prayer, by the Rev. Charles E. Hodges 
of Barre. 





Ordinations. — Mr. Tuomas H. Pons was ordained as Pastor of the 
First Church and Society in Suaron, on Wednesday, September 22. 
Introductory Prayer, by the Rev. J. Merrick of Walpole ; Selections 
from Scripture, by the Rev. J. T. Sargent of Boston; Sermon, by the 
Rev. Prof. Francis, of Harvard University; Ordaining Prayer, by the 
Rev. A. B. Muzzey of Cambridge ; Charge, by the Rev. J. Pierpont 
of Medford; Fellowship of the Churches, by the Rev. W. G. Babcock 
of Lunenburg; Address to the People, by the Rev. F. T. Gray of 
Boston ; ( Concluding Prayer, by the Rev. W. A. Whitwell of Easton. 

Mr. ‘THomas D. Howarp was ordained as Pastor of a Church in 
Perry, Maine, on Wednesday, September 29. Introductory Prayer, by 
the Rev. Mr. Bryant of ro a Sermon and Ordaining Prayer, by 
the Rev. Calvin Lincoln ; Charge and Fellowship of the C ‘hurches, by 
the Rev. T. 5S. Lathrop of Calais; Address to the Society and Con- 
cluding Prayer, by the Rev. H. I’. Edes of Eastport. 

Mr. Georce G, CuHannine was ordained as an Evangelist, in the 
Rev. Mr. Pike’s church, Dorcuester, on Sunday, October 3. After in- 
troductory services by the Rev. Mr Pike, the candidate himself delivered 
the Sermon; the Rev. Dr. Lothrop offered the Ordaining Prayer; the 
Rev. J. H. Morison of Milton gave the Charge and the Fellowship 
of the Churches, and the services were closed by the Rev. J. 1. T. 
Coolidge of Boston. 
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Barnard, Henry, his Discourse on 
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Beautiful, The Sentiment of the, 359 
— Culture of, 361 — Provision for 
it in Creation, 363. 

Bethlehem, Situation and Description 
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Bible, Influence of the early Read- 
ing of the, 415, 

Bible, The Golden, of the Mormons, 
Origin of, 207. 

Books, Text, for Schools and Col- 
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School-Books, 425—Multiplication 
of Text-Books, 427 — Education in 
the Middle Ages, 429 — Ideal of a 


School-Book, 431 — Primers, 433) 
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Brownson, O. A., his Essays and Re-| 
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Burnap, Rev. Dr., on the Philosoph- 
ical Tendencies of the American 
Mind, 312. 
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Carey, Alice, Hagar, a Tale by, no- 
ticed, 470. 

Channing, Geo. G., his Installation, 
484. 

Christ, The Life of, in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels, Article on, 21-51 — 
His Miraculous Birth, 33—His Res- 
urrection, 35-39—Legends of 


Hades, 41 — History and Prophe- 
cies of him, 43— Writings and 
| Sayings of, 45, 
Christ, the Preéxistent Logos, 159 — 
His Ascent, 161. 

Clark, Rev. G. F., his Installation, 
327. 

Clarke, Rev. J. F., his Eleven Weeks 
in Europe’ noticed, 139 — Re- 

| viewed, with extracts, 239 - 257. 

Clemens, Dr. R., on the Apocryphal 

| Gospels, 51. 

Cockburn, Lord, his Life of Lord Jet- 

| frey reviewed, 229 - 239. 

College, Harvard, Commencement 
at, 320 — Alumni of, 321. 

College Text-Books, Article on, 
424 - 450. 

Convention of Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Ministers, 154. 

Crossland, Mrs. N., her Lydia _ no- 
ticed, 311. 

Curtis, G. W., his Lotus Eating no- 
ticed, 307. 

Deaf and Dumb, Instruction of ‘he, 
107. 

Depravity, Natural and Total, Arti- 
cle on, 402-413— Truth in the 
Popular Doctrine of, 403— Natural 
Depravity not Total, 404 - 408 — 
Total Depravity not Natural, 409 - 
412 — Speculations on, 413. 

Docharty, G. B., his Institutes of Al- 
gebra, 474, 

Dorr, Rev. T. H., Installation of, 
156. 

Downing, A. J., his Death 
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Drake, § 
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Edwards, Prof. B. B., Eulogy on, by 
Prof. Park, 479. 
Eliot, Rey. W. G. ., his 
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Supe rnatural, 308. 
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239 - 257 — Things to be seen in, 
247 — The Past in, 249. 
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Issue with Science, 
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Hagar, A ‘Tale by Miss Carey, 
470. 
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ticed, 144. 
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ticed, 303. 

Harrison, Dr. G., on Latin Grammar, 
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Hawthorne, N., his Blithedale Ro- 
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Samuel G., his History of Hayden, W. B., 
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157 - 178 — Its Doctrine of Christ, 
159 — His Ascent, 161 — Meaning 
of tedevow, 163 — Imagery of the 
Epistle, 165 — Meaning of Death, 
167 — Of Sin and the l nder- world, 
169 — Fate of Sinners, 171 — Scope 
of the Epistle, 173 — Meaning 
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Hervey, G. M., his Principles of 
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Hicks, J. F., his Ordination, 327. 

Higginson, Rev. T. W., his Installa- 
tion Sermon, 464. 

Hildreth, R., his History of the 
United States noticed, 306. 

Hill, Rev. Dr. A., Sermon by, 
ticed, 142. 

Histories for Schools, 437. 

Hitchcock, President, his Religion of 
Geology reviewed, 51-66 — Ob- 
jections to his Views, 57. 

Hofmann, Dr. Rudolph, his Life of 
Jesus according to the Apocryphal 
Gospels, Article on, 21-51— 

| Character of the Work, 23. 

Holland, E. G., Essays and Drama 
by, noticed. 475. 

Honan, M. Burke, his Adventures 

| in Italy, 474. 

Howard, T. D., 

454. 
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| 372-326 — its Project, 374 — Call 

to Laborers, 376 — Conditions of 

Membership, 377 — Objects, 378 

— Evils of Wealth and Poverty, 

379 — 381 — Possibility of Reform, 

323 — Conservatives and Destruc- 

| tives, 385. 

Imagination, The Faculty of, in its 
Relations to Religion, Dr. Lunt’s 
Address on, 329 — 358 — Use of the 
Faculty, 333—in Faith, 339— 
Employed and appealed to by 
Christ, 340 — Influence of, in Re- 
ligious Systems, 344—in Calvin- 
ism, 345 — Influence upon Morals, 
349 — Aims and Attainments, 351 - 
353 — Influence against Scepticism, 
397. 

Installations, 156, 326, 484. 

Ipswich, New, N. H., History of, 
475. 


Jeffrey, Lord, his Life by Lord Cock- 
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his Ordination, 

















burn reviewed, 229-239 — Editor 
of Edinburgh Review, 231 — As a 
Critic, 233—His Character and 
Style, 235 — His Lack of Earnest- 
ness, 237. 

Jerusalem, 197 -199. 

Jesus, Life of, in the Apocryphal 
Gospels, 31. 

Jews, Prospects of the, 200. 

Job, Dr. P alfrey’s View of the Book 
of, 17 - 20). 

Kitto, Rev. Dr J , his Biblical Works, 
179 — His Journal of Sacred Lit- 
erature, 317. 


Lamartine, A. de, his Restoration of Palestine,PreseniCondition of, Article 


the Monarchy in France, 309. 
Lee, D. en his Master Builder, a 
Tale, ¢ 
Literary ne ae 143, 313, 477. 
Loomis, Professor J.R., his Elements 
of Geology, 143. 
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Loring, James S., his Hundred Bos- | 


ton Orators, 468. 

Lowe, Charles, his Ordination, 327. 

Lunt, Rev. Dr. W. P., his Address 
before the Alumni of the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, 329 - 
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Ly neh, Lieut., Narrative of the Ex- 
pedition to the Jordan and Dead 
Sea, 179. 

Mackinnon,Capt. Atlantic and Trans- 
atlantic Sketches, 474. 

Maine, Unitarian Convention in, 483. 

Man and Nature, Article on, 114 - 
134. 

Mather, Cotton, 346. 

Moravians, their Influence on Schlei- 
ermac her or, 69. 


Mormonism, the Origin and Fate of,) Park, Prof. E. A., 
The Golden | 
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Bible, 207 -210 — The Mormon 
Church, 211 — Book of, 213 — Set- 
tlement at Nauvoo, 217 — Politica! 
Designs of, 219 — Freebooters and 
Depredators, 221 — Prosperity of, | 
223 — Government of, 225. 

Moses, Dr. Palfrey’s View of, 9. 

Moses, Inspiration of, 59 - 65. 

Mountford, Rev. W., his Installatiqn, 
327. 

Nature and Man, Article on, 114 - 
134 — Observations of Nature, 115 
—Unity of, 117-120 — Corre- 


spondencies and Analogies, 121 -| Phonetic Books, 435. 
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Nauvoo, Mormon Settlement at 
Nazareth, 195. 
Neander, his Memorials 
Christian Life, 456. 
Niebuhr, Life and Letters of, 143. 
Norton, Andrews, his’ Tracts con- 
cerning Christianity noticed, 301. 
Notables of the Time, Sketches of, 
311. 
Ocean, The, 243. 
Olin, President, 
137. 
Ordinations, 327. 
Painters, English Landscape, 253. 


» 217. 
of Early 


Works of, noticed, 


on, 178 —- 201 — Recent Books on, 
179 — Travelling in, 151 — Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic Trav- 


ellers, 183— Melancholy Scenes, 
185 — Wells and Springs, 187 — 


Historical Spots, 18!) — Dead Sea, 
191 — Ancient Fertility and Pop- 
ulation of Palestine, 193 — Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth, 195 — Jeru- 
salem, 197 - 200 — Prospects of the 
Jews, 200. 

Palfrey, John G., his Academical 
Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures 
and Antiquities, Article on, 1 -21 
— Their Research, Scholarship 
and Criticisms, 2— View of the 
Canon, 3— The Book of Canti- 
cles, 5— Of Genesis, 7 — Moses 
and the Prophets, 9-13— Rela- 
tion between the Old and New 
Testaments, 11 — The Book of 
Job, 17 - 20. 


ples, 470. 

his Preacher and 
Pastor, 269. 

Pastor, The Country, Article on, 
269 —-283 — His Care of the Young, 
271 — His Philanthropy, 273 — 
As Parish Oracle, 275 — His 
Works and Trials, 277 — Rela- 
tions with Brethren, 279 — Use of 
Ordinances, 281. 

Pe: ibody, Rev. Dr. A. P., his Memo- 
rial of Deacon Foster, 473 

Peabody, Miss E. P., her Historical 
Charts, 443. 

Peirce, Prof. B. his Treatise on 
Trigonometry noticed, 139. 


his Ruth, a Pastoral 
Poem, 460. 
Pons, Rev. T. H., his Installation,484. 
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Prescott, Madam, Dr. Young’s Ser-| ces, 215 — Settlement at Nauvoo, 
mon on, 142. | 217— Political Designs of, 219— 

Prophets, ‘The Hebrew, 335. | Prosperity and Success of, 223 — 

Putnam, Rev. J. J., his Installation,, Governmentof, 225—Death of, 225. 
326. Stearns, Rev. William A., a Sermon 

Ramsay, Allan, his Gentle Shepherd,,| by, noticed, 450. 
470. Sunday Schools, The Condition and 

Redfield, Dr. J. W., his Compara-| Prospects of our, Article on, 387 - 
tive Physiognomy noticed, 471. | 401 — Deficiencies of, 388 —- 390 — 

Religion and Theology, Difference; Duties of Teachers, 391 — Interest 
between, 355. | of Parents, 393 — Of Ministers, 

Reviéw, The Christian, an Article’) 396 — The New Manuals, 134- 
in, on Original Sin, reviewed,, 137, and 397-400— New Wants 
93 - 104, and 402-413. and Means, 401. 

Review, The Church, noticed, 480. | Switzerland, Travelling in, 251. 

Review, The Dublin, noticed, 317. |Syria, Travelling in, 181. 

Review, The Edinburgh, Origin of, Tappan, Henry P., his New World 
231. | and Old, noticed, 307. 

Ricord, F. W., his Stories of An- Taste, Education of the Public, Arti- 
cient Rome, 471. cle on, 358-372—In Scenery, 

Robinson, Prof., his Biblical Re-| 364—In the Dwelling, 367 — In- 
searches in Palestine referred to,| fluence on Comfort, 363 — On 
178. | Morals, 369 - 372. 

Romans v. 14, Meaning of, 103. | Teiecéw, Meaning of, 163. 

Russell, W., his University Speaker Testaments, the Old and New, Re- 
noticed, 140. | lation between, 11], 65. 

Ruth, a Pastoral Poem, by W. Plu-| Theological School, at Meadville, 
mer, 460. | Pa., 324 — At Cambridge, 324. 

Scepticism, how affected by a relig-;| Theology and Religion, Difference 
ious Exercise of the Imagination,| between, 355. 

307. |Travel, European, Article on, 239 - 
Schleiermacher, Dr. F., Article on) 257 — Facilities of, 241 — Things 
his Life, Labors, and Religious| to be seen, 247 — The Past, 249. 

and Philosophical Character, 66-|Trench, Dr. R. C., on the Study of 
93— Asa Reconciler, 67 —Influ-| Words, noticed, 137. 
enced by the Moravians, 69— By Unitarian Association, American, 
Fichte, 71 — Religious Discourses} 146-153— Western, 153 — Brit- 
to Sceptics, 75-82 — Asa Philos-| ish and Foreign, Annual Meet- 
opher, 83— His Pantheistic Ten- ing of the, 321. 
dency, 85-87—A Christian Be- Unitarian Convention in Maine, 483. 
liever, 89 — His Christology, 91. | Unity, The Law of, 117 - 120. 
Schwartz, Rabbi, his Descriptive! Waite,Rev.J.K., his Installation, 484. 
Geography of Palestine, 179. Ware, Rev. William, commemorat- 
School-Books, Article on. See Books.| ed, 330 — His Lectures on Wash- 
Science and Scriptural Interpreta-| ington Allston noticed, 310. 
tions, 53. Wasson, Rev. D. A., his Farewell 
Sea, The Dead, Character of, 191. | Sermon, noticed, 469. 
Seamen, Condition of, 245. |Whewell, Prof., his Lectures on the 
Shaw, Thomas B., his Sketches of History of Moral Philosophy no- 
English Literature, 307. | ticed, 458. 
Sin, Original, Article on, 93-104 Wiil, The Power of the, 101. 
—Is Sin a Nature? 95 — Sin a} Willis, Rev. M. W., his Installation, 
Character, 97—Is our Nature; 156. 
Guilt? 99. | Willson, Rev. E. B., his Installation, 
Smith, Joseph, the Mormon Apos-| 326. 
tle, Article on, — 201 -228 — His Woolsey, President, his Antigone of 
Family, 203— Money Digging,| Sophocles noticed, 140 — 142, 
205 — Golden Bible, 207-210 —| Young, Rev. Dr. A., his Sermon on 
His Church, 211 — Titles and Offi-- Madam Prescott, noticed, 142. 
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